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The Work which is here presented to our 
readers was prepared and sent to me anony- 
mously, the author intending that it should be 
published without nny indication of its origin. 
On reading the work, however, I was much struck 
with the clearness and force with which the 
windings and subterfuges of the heart were ex- 
posed in it, and with the uncommon skill and 
fidelity with which the daily instructions of the 
very distinguished pastor who gave them had 
been preserved. The conversations admit us at 
once to his fire-side, ^we see him in his private 
hours, and listen to his free and familiar con- 
versations with his child. It seemed to me desir- 
able, therefore, on account of the interest which 
the Christian public feel in Dr. Payson's pas- 
toral character, that the work should coine before 
the public properly antheniicnleA as Xi^A?. w.'S'-^v. 



Vm PREFACE. 

Besides, these siraple conversations convey in 
so clear and convincing a manner, such views 
of the helpless and hopeless corruption of the 
human heart, and shut up the soul, as it were, 
so completely to salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ, and these lessons are conveyed, too, in 
a form so well adapted to the great mass of 
society, that it seemed highly desirable that they 
should come before the public in such a form as 
to secure for them the attention they deserve. 

JACOB ABBOTT. 

Boston. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



It may be necessary to state, that this little 
book is not a fictitious narrative. It is substan^ 
tiaUy a record of conversations and incidents 
which really occurred ; though it is not pretended 
that the precise words of the dialogue, or the 
very circumstances of the narrative, are always 
preserved. This, in a record penned several 
years after the events it narrates, is evidently 
impossible. It is sufficient to its essential truth, 
that similar incidents and conversations occurred ; 
and that the general progress and result are 
correctly described. 
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IPAYSON'S CONVERSATIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 



I far from thinking that the Spirit of God d 
feat itself in children in a very striking mann 
very early age." 



Mama was the daughter of a clergyman who 
resided in a pleasant village in America ; of his 
character I will only say, that earth has rarely 
witnessed a more lovely exemplification of the 
principles of the christian religion. 

My reasons for supposing that an account of 
the various states of mind through which Maria 
passed, preparatory to her becoming a disciple of 
Christ, may benefit other young persons, are se* 
veral. The feelings which she expressed in con- 
versation with her father, and the objections 
which she brought forward, are doubtless substan- 
tially the same which are felt and urged by all 
reflect upon ihe subject of icUgiCift. 'i.ci^ »si^ 
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considerable time before they yield their hearts 
to its influence. To such it may be of service 
to find their objections answered, their excuses 
shewn . to be groundless, the artifices of their 
hearts exposed, and the motives to repentance 
and submission urged upon them. Those who 
have never reflected upon the subject may be 
led to do so by reading of the interest which she 
felt, and the result of this interest. 

If it should be thought that the observations 
attributed to Maria indicate more maturity of 
mind, and greater command of language, than 
could be expected in a child at her age, it should 
be remembered that she was the eldest child of 
the family, and as such, received a large share of 
attention from both her parents ; that her &ther» 
in ' particular, devoted much time to her instruc* 
tion; and that she united to an inquiring and 
eager mind, a great love of reading; all which 
circumstances conspired to hasten the develop-^ 
ment of her powers. 

' Maria's interest in the subject of religion com-^ 
meiiced at a very early age : I do not know, nor 
does any one, how early. When she was between 
two and three years old, she would sit on a little 
stool- at her father's feet, with the tears rolling 
down her cheeks, while he talked to her of th« 



iriniiitness ul* ber heait, a.nd the impossibility ui' 
her ever being happy until it was changed. The 
following incident occurred when she was about a. 
year and a half old. She had been sick for some 
time, and had been rocked to sleep in the cradle, 
but was now so far recovered that her mother 
thought it proper fur her to sleep up stairs. 
Anticipating some objection to this measure on 
the part of the child, she began to talk to her, 
as she lay in the cradle, about being good, telling 
her that this was the only way to be happy, 
&c. Maria suddenly asked, in the quick way iu 
which she commonly spoke, " Ma, how can I bu 

Her mother told her she muat have a new heart. 

" How con I have a good heart ? I will take 
out my naughty heart," said she, untying her 
frock, " and stamp on it, and beat it ; will that 
make it good?" 

Her lather coming in at tbis moment, heard 
the question. "No, my daughter," said he; 
" you cannot make your heart good." 

" You, then, pa. Didn't pa make his new 
heart? did not mamma make her's? (lid'nt Phebe 

'' No, nobody but God can make new hearts ; 
and if you want one, you must ask him." 
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After some more conversation of this sort, her 
mother carried her up to bed. When she was 
about leaving her, she said, ** Has my little 
daughter any thing to say to her mother?'* 
hoping Maria would ask her to pray ; but instead 
of this, she clasped her hands, and looking up to 
heaven with an expression of the greatest serious- 
ness and earnestness, she said, 

** Please, great Papa up in heaven, take away 
the naughty heart out of my bosom.*' 

For two or three months after this there was so 
remarkable a change in Maria's disposition, she 
was so much more gentle and yielding, that her 
parents almost began to hope that the infantile 
petition had been heard. 

Maria was of a very inquisitive temper ; and 
this disposition was never checked by a refusal,- 
on the part of her parents, to answer her in- 
quiries, though she uttered them with a rapidity 
and eagerness which hardly allowed time for 
reply. One Sabbath, her father feeling too unwell 
to preach, her mother was lamenting the necessity 
he was under of going into the pulpit, when 
Maria said quickly, 

" Why does not uncle preach ? " 

" Because he is not a minister," said her 
mother. " Nobody can preach but ministers." 



fc. " What 13 a minister ? How came tbere lu be 
any ministers ? '' 

Her father explained to her, that other tuiiiis- 
ters ordained them, or set them apart, by laying 
on of hands, and prayer, 

, " They could not make the first minister so, 
I know. Who made the first one 1 " 

Her father then related to her the account of 
the sending forth of the apostles, and the conver- 
sion and ministry of Sau! of Tarsus- 

" What! that wicked Saul, that wonted to kill 
David ? I thought he was a wicked man when 
he died." 

" No, not that Saul ; but another." 

" Well, why did not God make (bat Saul a 
good man! Why don't he make every body 

When Maria was nearly three years old she 
reliised to say " please, mother," on one occasion, 
when she had been directed to do ko. Her mother 
reasoned with her for some time ; but finding it 
ineifectual, she directed Maria to go into the ' 
cloBet, There she remained for half an hour, 
without giving any signs of willingness to obey. 
Her mother said to the domestic, loud enough 
for Maria to hear, " You may cover up the tire, 
NoDcy, it is time to go to bed," The VvUL'a ^^ 
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thought she was going to spend the night in the 
closet. " O dear ! " said she, in a piteous tone, 
" I wish I could say please, mother !" 

Just then her father came in, and heard how 
matters stood. He took Maria from the close t» 
put on her cloak and bonnet, opened the street-^ 
door, and led her out on the steps. " There," 
said he, " Maria may go away ; we don't want 
any little girls here who don*t mind their mo- 
thers." The child stood for a moment con- 
founded, then burst into tears, and sobbed out, 
" Please, mother." A few months afterwards she 
received a lesson which might have cured her of 
believing herself wiser than any body else. Her 
mother was pickling some peaches, and had just 
taken them out of the salt and water with which 
they had been thoroughly impregnated, when 
Maria came into the kitchen, and asked for one. 
She had eaten ripe peaches in their natural state, 
and supposed these to be of the same kind. In 
vain was she assured that they were not good ta 
eat, that they were both bitter and salt ; in short. 
Worse than any medicine she had ever tasted. 
Maria knew they were good, and knew she should 
like them. Finally, her mother told her she 
might have one on condition that she should eat 
the whole, which she gladly promised to do ; 



but no suoner had slie taken a mouthful, than it 
was rejected with the grea.test disgust. " I never 
tasted any thing so naaty in my life ; mayn't I 
have something to take the taste out of my 
mouth ? " 

" No, my dear, you must eat it all ; you know 
that was the condition on which I gave it to you." 

Maria began to cry, — " O, mamma, you mon'l 
make me eat that nasty thing?" 

" Yes, Maria, you must abide by your own 
choice ; you see that you had better have believed 

Maria was sure she could not get it down, sure 
it would make her sick, — it would kill her ; but 
her mother was firm. At length, with the help 
of a piece of bread, which her mother allowed her, 
and with teats and sighs, the nauseous morsel 
was fairly swallowed ; but Maria did not soon 
forget the lesson it taught her. 

Another time, she came sobbing to her father, 
and told him she was afraid heaven was not so 
happy a place as it was supposed to be. 

" Why, my dear; what makes you think so!" 

" Because, papa, if it is, what made the angels 
sin ? They were happy, and they knew they 
were happy ; did not they, papa '; Then why 
should they sin ? " 
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As she grew up, she proposed at different 
times all the objections which have been urged 
by cavillers and objectors against religion ; thus 
proving, as her father observed, that *' they have 
their origin in the heart, not in the head." 

Maria had been taught to repeat Miss Taylor's 
hymn, beginning, " Pride, ugly pride ;" and its 
meaning had been explained to her. One morn- 
ing, before she was up, her father was disturbed by 
strange sounds, which seemed to proceed from 
the adjoining room, where Maria and her little 
brother slept. On going to ascertain the cause, 
he found her and the little boy, at her instiga- 
tion, with two sticks, employed in beating the 
pillows with great vehemence and indignation. 
He inquired what offence they had committed, 
and was gravely informed by Maria, that they 
were ** making believe" the pillows were pride, 
and so they meant to give them a good beating. 
Maria seemed to feel that she had achieved quite 
a conquest; but the parents inclined to the 
opinion that the chastisement injQicted on the 
pillows had tended more to their detriment than 
to the increase of humility in the children. As 
the hymns were very good, and not very often 
to be met with, I will insert them. , 



Pride, ugly pridC; 
With haughtj' looks and haughty mieo ; 
But often it is found that pride 
Loves deep within the heart to hide : 
And while the looks are mitd and Tair, 
It aits and doea its mischief there. 
Now if you really wish to find 
If pride be lurking in yoor mind, 
Inquire if you can bear a slight. 
Or patiently give up your right. 



nyoui 



isivel. 






To lake reproof and punishment, 

And feel no angry passior 

In any corner of your heart ? 

Can you with FrankneBa own a c 

And promise for nnother time I 

Or say you've been in a mistake, 

Nor try some poor excuse to make. 

But freely own that it was wrong. 

To argue for your side so long ? 

Flat contradiction can you bear, 

When you are right, and know you areT 

Nul Satly contradict again. 

But wait, and modestly eiplain, 

And 'ell your reasons one by oi 

Nor think of triumph ' 

Can you in business, i 

Give up your wishea or your way f 

Or do a thing against your will, 

is younger stitl ; 



Andn< 



.hing agaui 
T try t( 



)t fair 1 

Does laughing at you in a joke. 
No anger nor revenge provoke ? 
But can you laugh yourself, and be 
As merry as the company T 
Or when you find (hat you could do 
By them as they have done bj ^ou. 
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Can you keep down the wicked thought, 

And do exactly as you ought ? 

Put all these questions to your heart, 

And make it act an honest part ; 

And when they've each been fairly tried, 

I think you'll own that you have pride ; 

Some one will suit you as you go, 

And force your heart to tell you so; 

But if the whole should be denied. 

Then you're too proud to own your pride. 



THE WAY TO CURE PRIDE. 

Now, I suppose, that having tried. 
And found the secret of your pride. 
You wish to drive it from your heart. 
And learn to act a humbler part. 
Well, are you sorry and sincere ? 
I'll try to help you then, my dear : 
And first, the best and surest way. 
Is to kneel down at once and pray. 
The lowly Saviour will attend 
And strengthen you, and be your friend ; 
Tell him the mischief that you find 
For ever working in your mind. 
And beg his pardon for the past. 
And strength to overcome at last 
But then you must not go your way. 
And think it quite enough to pray ; 
This is but doing half your task. 
For you must tvatch as weU as <uAr. 
You pray for strength, and that is right. 
But then it must be strength to fight; 
For Where's the use of being strong. 
Unless you conquer what is wrong? 
Then look within, ask every thought. 
If it be humble as it ought. 
Put out the smallest spark of pride. 
The very moment 'tis descried; 



And do HDL Way la lliink it o'er. 

Fur while you wall, it blazee more* 

If it should take you by Burprise, 

And beg you just Co let it rite. 

And promise not to keep you long, 

Say, ■' No, the amalleet pride is wrong." 

And when there's aoniething so Binias, 

That pride says, " Talie cffenee at thin" 

Then ir you leel at all inclined 

Td hriKid upoQ it in your mind, 

And think revengeful thoughlg within, 

And wish it were not wrong to sin ; 

Oh, stop at once ! for if you dare 

To wish for sin, that cin is there 1 

'Tnill then be beat to ^ and pray 

That God would take your pride away. 

Or if just then you cannot go. 

Pray in your heart, and God will know; 

And beg his mercy to impart 

The best of gifts— a hamble heart. 

Remember, too, that yau must pray. 

And watch and labour every day ; 

Nor think it wearisome or hard. 

To be for ever on your guard. 

No, eiery morning must begin 

With resolutions not In sin ; 

And every evening recollect 

How much you've failed in this respect ; 

*Ask whether silch a guilty heart 
Should act a proud or humble part : 
And since the Saviour was so mild, 
Inquire if pride becomes a child ; 
And when all other means are tried. 
Be humble that you've so much pride. 

It has been already mentioned, that before 
Maria was three years old, she was very unwilling 
to be convinced that she did not love God, and 
often wept because her father acemei \a iwdo^. 
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this affection. She observed' one day that " she 
wished she could die, and then her father would 
see her fly right up to heaven like a little 
angel, and he would know that she loved 
God." However, this wore oflf; and for a year 
previous to the commencement of our history, she 
manifested no particular interest in the subject of 
religion, and had quite forgotten her former con- 
versations relating to it. It will be seen that at 
this period her impressions were revived. 

Our aim will not be to give a connected history 
of the progress of her mind, but merely to present 
conversations and incidents which occurred at 
intervals, after she had attained the age of four 
years. 



CHAPTER II. 

*' Our very wishes g^ve us not our wish." 

Little Maria sat on her stool one day, looking 
very intently into the fire, but not as if she saw 
it. Her eyes were fixed, and there was a half 
9mile on her countenance, as if her thoughts were 
pleasantly occupied. 
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"■ "Maria, what are you thinking aliout?" saiil 
her father, at last. 

"Oh, papa," said the little girl, " I was thinking 
about what if I were a fairy." 

" Well, and what if you were a fairy?" said 
her father. 

" Why, then, how nice it would be, papa ! If I 
wanted to go any where, I should only have to 
wish, and then I should be there ; and if I wanted 
a beautiful house, or a. garden, or books, or any 
thing in the world, I should only have to stamp 
on the ground, and it would come right up. And 
I've just thought of another thing, too ; I could 
do just what I liked all the time; and if ma 
wanted mc to go up stairs for her Wien I was read- 
ing, I could wiih, and the things she wanted would 
come. Oh, how funny it would be," continned 
she, bursting into a laugh, " to see the things come 
tumbling down stairs!" Her father smiled too. 
■' This laat is a very important consideration, to 
he sure," said he. 

" O it would be so nice. Don't gou wish I was 
a fairy, papa?" 

'• No, my dear." 

" You don't, papa ! well, I don't see why ; you 
know you could have every thing you wanted, 
too. I would build you a iine honse, a pe«.\.A«n.'>- 
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better than this, and you should have as many 
books as you want to study, and horses and car- 
riages to ride in, and every thing else. Now don't 
you wish so, papa ? " 

" No, my dear." 

" How strange ! will you tell me why, papa ?" 

" One reason is, that I do not think all these 
fine things would make us any happier." 

" Not any happier with every thing we wanted ! 
Papa, you grow stranger and stranger." 

*^ I do not suppose I can make you understand 
this ; but if you live a few years longer, you will 
learn that our happiness is very little affected by 
such things." 

"Why, papa, it seems to me that this is all 
which makes some people happier than others." 

** Then rich people are always happy, and poor 
ones always unhappy. Is it so ? " 

" No, papa. I think — I am sure it is not* 
You know that little girl that was burnt so dread-* 
fully, and was very poor besides ; I am sure she 
seemed a great deal happier than Mr. C. does, 
with all his money." 

" These two cases, then, seem to be exceptions 
to your rule." 

*f O, papa, it will not do for a rule at all, for 
now I think of a great many more, just like them ; 



so I give up, papa, about money's making people 
happy. And yet," resumed she, after a pause, " I 
can't help thinking it would make me happy ; there 
are so many things I want." 

" Will money buy every tlung you want ? " 

" No, papa ; but if 1 was a fairy, you know 1 
could have every thing, whether it could be bought 
or not; couldn't I?" 

*' As I am not so well acquainted with the 
powers of fairies as you seem to be, I will not 
undertake to answer that question." 

" O, papa, now you are laughing at me ; but I 
am not sci foolish as to suppose there are such 
things as fairies — only if there were, and )/ 1 were 

•' Two very important i/s. Suppose you were 
trying to fill up a pit, and it grew larger just as 
fast as you poured into it, — would it ever be 
full » " 

" No, papa," said Maria, wondering much at 
what she thought a very irrelevant question. 

" Well, my dear, to attempt to satisfy a 
person's desires is just like this, for they in- 
crease as fast as they are gratified, and a person 
is JQst as far from being satisfied as he was at the 
beginning." 

" I dou't sec how that can be." 
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" How is it in your own case, Maria ? you 
thought a month ago that you should he perfectly 
happy if you had as many hooks as your cousin 
Sarah ; your uncle made you a present of all Miss 
Edgeworth's stories for children ; and now I want 
to know if you were as happy as you expected to 
be." 

" I was at first, papa." 

** I know that, my dear ; I have not forgotten 
how you capered about and shook the house in 
your joy ; but after a little while, were you per- 
fectly satisfied ? " 

** No, papa ; I remember I began to wish I had 
books enough to fill my little red library. And, 
papa, I do believe, now I think of it, that it is 
always so ; for when uncle gave me a quarter of a 
dollar last fourth of July, I began to want more» 
though before I did not think any thing about it. 
I thought if I had a whole dollar, I should be 
satisfied; but afterwards I had a dollar, for 
having my tooth out, and was not any more 
satisfied/' 

" Well, now, you have only to put thousands of 
dollars in the place of one, and you will under- 
stand how a rich man may be as dissatisfied with 
his condition as a poor one." 

•* Papa," resumed Maria, after a pause, " if I 



believed you ever so much, I do not think it 
would keep me from wishing such things, t want 
to be a fairy as much now as I did before." 

Her fiither smiled. " So I suppose, my dear. 
The reason is, we do not fully believe what others 
tell us, till we have learned it by experience." 

" What is experience, papa ? " 

" Look at your iittle brother; see how his 
mother is obliged to hold him back to prevent 
him &om seizing the candle with his bands. 
Would you take hold of it, if you were told you 
might?" 

" No indeed, papa," said Maria, laughing. 

" Why wouldn't you?" 

" Bt'cause I should be burnt." 

'* How do you know you would be burnt ? " 

"How do I know! why — I have always 
known it, I believe." 

" No, indeed, my dear ; when you were at your 
brother's age you would have put your hands into 
it, if you had been pennitted," 

" I suppose, then, yoa told me that it would 

" Yes, I did, but that tilonQ was not enough — 
you never believed me fully till I held your 
finger so near the light that it became painful, 
and you were glad to draw it back-, 4&m*wij^ 
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you never tried to grasp the light again. That is 
learning by experience.** 

" Then should I have to be a fairy, in order to 
learn by experience that it would not make me 
happy ? " 

" Not exactly that. If you learn by experience 
as you grow up, that it does not always make yoa 
happy to have your wishes gratified, you will con- 
clude that it would be the same with that wish." 

" Then, papa, are there no people happy ? " 

" None that are perfectly happy in this world ; 
but some are much happier than others." 

*' I suppose you mean Christians, papa." 

'* Yes ; but even among those that are not 
Christians, some are happier than others." 

" What is the reason, if being rich or poor does 
not make any difference ? " 

" Some persons are disposed to be contented in 
any circumstances ; they are always cheerful and 
good-natured, and make every body around them 
happy. Others have a peevish, discontented di»- 
position, which would make them unhappy if 
they were masters of the world. You have seen 
examples of both these kinds of persons." 

** Have I, papa ? " Who are they, I wonder ? 
O, I know ; cousin Sarah is the one that is always 
so happy, and — " 
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*■ ■" Well, it is no matter, it is no matter who the 
other is. I liaTe one more thing to tell you, and 
that is, that any place or situation looks pleasanter 
at a distance than near. Those persons whom 
you think the happiest have some secret trouhles 
of which you know nothing; and if you could 
change places with them, you would probably be 
glad to return to your own condition. When you 
are a little older, you shall read a fable on this 
subject that will amuse you, I think." 

" 0, papa, please to tell it to me, instead of 
letting me read it." 

" I will tell you a little about it. The fable 
supposes that Jupiter, being wearied with the 
complaints of mortals, gave them all leave to 
bring their calamitiea, and deposit them in a mass. 
So there might be seen persons coming from 
every quarter bearing loads ou their shoulders, 
which they hastened to throw down as soon as 
they reached the appointed place. Moat of 
the burdens consisted of some personal defect ; 
but no one took this opportunity to get rid of his 
sins. There was a personage named Fancy, with 
a mirror in her hand, who made lierself very 
busy in the scene, causing each man's burden to 
appear much larger than before, .\fter the griev- 
ances had all been di-posited, Jupiter at'SRi 
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another proclamation, directing each one to take 
his choice from among the burdens thrown down 
by the others. I do not remember the particular 
exchanges which were made, but they were very 
amusing. One man, who had thrown away 4 
wooden leg, went away with a hump on his 
back ; and a lady, who had deposited her grey 
hairs, took in their stead a set of Mse teeth» 
But instead of being more contented after these 
changes were completed, each one was more dis« 
satisfied than at first. Groans and complaints 
were heard firom all quarters ; and when Jupiter 
again proclaimed that each man might resume his 
original burden, they all hastened to throw off 
their loads. Then a person called Patience took 
her station by the heap, which immediately shrunk 
to half its size. She then fitted each man's 
burden to his shoulder, and showed him how to 
carry it; and the whole assembly retired much 
more contented than they came." 

" Thank you, papa, that is a very funny story ; 
don*t you know any more?" 

Her father smiled. '* You illustrate my ve^ 
mark, Maria, very well ; I hardly get through 
one story, and you require another. But you 
must wait till to-morrow." 



I 



CHAPTER III. 



ourselvea." 

Tub next evening Maria waited patiently till 
lier father had finished an account he was giving 
lier mother of something in which she did not 
feel interested, and then presented her request. 

" You know you said last night, papa, I must 
wait till to-day for another story." 

" Well, my dear ! " said her father, smiling. 

" Well, papa ! 1 thought that was the same as 
promising that you would tell me one to-day." 

" Pretty good reasoning, Maria ; so I suppose 
I must tell you a story which I once road. There 
were once three little silver trouts who lived in a 
stream of clear water, which ran hetween two 
high green banks. The banks protected it from 
the winds and storms, ao that the water was 
always smooth ; and as the sun shone there, it was 
a very delightful place. Besides, these little 
fishes had plenty to eat and drink, and nothing 
to trouhle them ; so that you would have ex- 
pected them to be perfectly happy. But, alas ! 
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it was not so ; these little trouts were so foolish 
as to he discontented and unhappy, and Grod 
heard their complaining. So he told the little 
fishes that each of them might wish for whatever 
he pleased, and it should be granted. So the 
first little trout said, ' I am tired of moping up 
here in the water, and of having to stay all the 
time in one place; I should like to have — ^I 
should like to have wings to fly in the air as the 
birds do ; and go where I pleased. 

*' The next said, ' I am a poor ignorant little 
fish, and I do not know how to protect myself 
from danger ; I should like to have a great deal 
of knowledge, and understand all about hooks 
and nets, so that I may always keep out of 
danger.' 

" The other little trout said, * I, too, am a poor 
ignorant little fish, and, for that reason, I do not 
know what is best for me ; my wish is, that God 
would take care of me, and give me just what he 
sees best for me ; I do not want any thing that 
he does not choose to give me.' 

'* So God gave wings to the first, and he was 
very happy, and soared away into the air, and felt 
very proud, and despised his companions whom 
he had left in the river. He liked so much to 
fly, that he flew away ofl*, till he came to a great 
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deseit where there was no water, — nothing but 
sand as far as he could see. By this time he was 
tired of Sying, and was faint and thirsty, but he 
could see no water. He tried to fly farther, hut 
could not ; his wings failed, and he fell down 
panting on the hot sand, where he died miserably, 

" And God gave the second little fish know- 
ledge, as he had desired, and he understood all 
kinds of danger, hut instead of being happier, he 
was all the time in terror. Ha was afraid to go 
into the deep water, lest the great fishes there 
should swallow him up ; and he was afraid to go 
into the shallow water, lest it should dry up, and 
leave him. If he saw a fly, or any thing that he 
would like to cat, he did not venture to touch it, 
lest there should he a hook concealed under it. 
So he pined away and died, 

" But God loved the other little trout, and took 
care of him, and kept him fi-om all dangers, so 
that he was the happiest Uttle trout tliat ever 
lived. And now, which of the three fishes was 
the wisest 1 " 

" 0, the. last, papa. But 1 am sorry for the 
two poor little fishes that died. They were not 
much to blame, papa, after all ; they did not know 
what would happen to them," 

" No, certainly they did not ; they were to 
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blame for not being satisfied with what God had 
given them, and believing that he knew best." 

Maria thought for a few moments, then asked 
for one more story. '* Only one more, papa ; it 
is not late." 

*' Well, my dear, I will tell you one more, and 
that must be the last. There was once a little 
girl who had the promise of going with her &ther 
and mother to spend a few days in the country. 
She was much delighted with the plan, and for 
several days talked of nothing else. She had 
read a story about two little lambs called Peace 
and Inexperience, and she thought she should see 
some lambs just like them. So impatient was 
she, that she could hardly keep from crying, when 
she found that they were to set off an hour later 
than she had supposed. When they arrived at 
the place they were going to visit, her &ther 
lifted her from the chaise, but hardly had her feet 
touched the ground, when she espied two or three 
dirty sheep in a pasture a little way off, and, 
exclaiming, * O, there's my Peace and Inexpe- 
rience ! ' she darted off in pursuit of them. Her 
father determined to let her go on, and went into 
the house, but, in less than half an hour, the little 
girl came back, covered with mud, and with a 
sorrowful countenance. 



^* " Wdl, my dear," said her father, "is the 
country as pleasant as you. expected?" 

" O, papa," was the reply, "it is aa different 
as can be ; I thought the lambs would be pretty 
little white creatures, that would come when I 
called them, and eat out of my hand ; but, instead 
of that, they are great black ugly things, and 
when I tried to catch them, they waddled off; 
and the more I called them, the faster they ran. 
Then, instead of the pretty green grass, it is all 
just like a swamp, and I slipped down ever aa 
many times, and lost my shoes, and muddied my 
frock. I am sure I don't want to come to the 
country again." 

Maria liad listened, blushing and smiling, to 
this story, and, at its conclusion, she said, 

" O, papa, I know who you mean ; but the 
reason 1 was so disappointed was, that all the 
books I had read told about their anowy jleeces, 
and their playing and frisking about ; so I thought 

"You will find out, o 
every thing in books is n 
dear, go to bed. Good n: 

" Good night, papa." 



1 
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true. And nov 
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CHAPTER IV. 



tt 



** My son, give me thine heart.' 



" Pa," said Mario, suddenly, one day, after she 
had been thinking some time ; ** Pa, what does 
heart mean? When you talk about my heart, 
I can't think of any thing but those gingerbread 
hearts that we eat." 

*' You know, dear, that your heart is not any 
thing that you can see." 

<* yes, pa, I know that ; I know my heart is 
not like those ; but I want to know what it is 
like." 

** You know there is something within you 
which loves and hates ; this something is your 
heart. So when God says, * Givd me your heart,' 
he means, * love me.' " 

" Pa, it seems as if I wanted to love God, but 
I don't know how." 

" You know how to love me, don't you ? " 

" O yes, papa." 

•* But I never told you how to love me." 

" O, but that is very different." 

" Different,— how ? " 



* " Why, jiapa, I see you, and know all about 
you, and you love me." 

" Do you love nobody that you have never 
seen, Maria?" 

" I don't know, papa ; yes, to be sure, I love 
grandpapa, and uncle George, and aunt Caroline. 
But then 1 have heard you talk about them, papa, 
and I know that you love them, and they have 
sent me preaents," 

" So I have talked to you about God ; and you 
know that 1 love him, and he has made you more 
presents than everybody else ia the world. Be- 
sides, jou love people sonoetimes who have never 
given you any thing, and whom none of us have 
ever seen. Don't youremember little Henry and 
his Bearer?" 

" Yes, papa, I love Henry, I am sure." 

" You see, then, it ia possible to love the cha- 
racters of people whom you have never seen. 
Now the character of God is infinitely lovely ; 
he deserves to be loved more than all other beings 
together. And if you love those who have been 
kind to you, only think what God has done for 
you. He gave you parents to take care of you, 
when you could Dot take care of yomrself ; he has 
given you food and clothing, and health and 
friends. He has watched over you by ni^Kt 'oxv'^ 
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by day ; and when you were sick, he made you 
well. And now when he comes to you, after all 
this, and says, * My daughter, give me thine 
heart,* you say, * No, I can't, I don't know how ; 
I can love my father and mother, and brothers 
and sisters, but I can't love God, who gave them 
all to me.' " 

Maria, bursting into tears, replied, '* O, papa, 
I will, I do love him." 

" Perhaps you think so now, Maria." 

'* O, I shall always love him ; I know I shall." 

Her father smiled. 

** Papa, you cannot see into my heart ; how do 
you know that I do not love God ? " 

" Suppose you should come to me every day, 
and say, ' Dear papa, how I love you !' and then 
go right away, and disobey me, — could I believe 
you ? " 

" No, papa." 

** Well, dear, how can I believe that you love 
God, when I see you every day doing those things 
that he forbids ? " 

Maria could not reply to this, and so the con- 
versation closed. She was obliged to confess to 
herself that her father had spoken the truth, but 
still she thought it no evidence that she did not 
Jove God. " I never thought," said she to herself. 



^''t^la^ when I am cross to George, or any thing 
like that, I am sinning against God ; at least, it 
never seemed as if he minded any thing about it, 
and I did not think about his heing so good, 
either ; but now I remember it, I shall never do 
so again, and then pa will see that I love God." 



I 

I 



CHAPTER V. 



" Kwe had been in the days of our lathen, we would not 
have been panakers with iheoi in the blood of ihe 
prophets." 

Maria was surprised to find how much more 
difficult it was to be good than she had imagined. 
It aeemed to her that she committed even more 
feults than usual, now that she was partictdarly 
anxious to do well ; bat this was because she 
watched herself more narrowly than she had been 



Hoi 









conraged during the first two or three days ; if 
she failed one day, she began again the next ; bnt 
at length she began to he impatient, and grew tired 
of such coualaut watchfulness. At leagJa, "wWa. 
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her resolution was quite forgotten, and she had 
unconsciously relapsed into all her former habits, 
she was again led to reflection by her father's 
account of the sufferings and death of Christ* 
She listened with eager attention ; and then, with 
a countenance full of horror and indignation, 
began to express her hatred of the Jews, and her 
pity for the Saviour. 

" Papa, how long ago did Christ live ? " 

" About 1800 years, my dear." 

" O, pa, don't you wish you had been alive 
then ? I am sure I virish I had ; I would have 
given him my house and my bed, and every 
thing I had, and then he would not have said, 
* The Son of man hath not where to lay his head.' 
How I do wish I had lived then ! And we would 
have kept those ugly cruelJews from killing him. 
0, how I hate them ! don't you, papa ? " 

'' I do not dare to say what I would have done, 
Maria ; if we had lived when Christ did, we 
should, probably, have treated him as the Jews 
did." 

"Papa, you don't think that I should have 
helped to crucify Christ ? " 

" How can I disbelieve the Bible, Maria ? and 
this tells us that all hearts are alike." 

** O papa, I never, never " 



" Maria ! those same ' ugly, cruel' Jews thought 
about themselves just as you do about yourself. 
They said, ' If we had lived in the days of our 
fathers, we would not have helped to kill the 
prophets ;' and yet, you see, they did what was 
infinitely worse." 

A pause. 

" But, papa, I dun't see what this liaa to da 
with me ; / have never done any such things." 

" My dear, you have had no opportunity to 
shew your hatred and contempt of Christ in the 
way the Jews did ; but have you not done it just 
as plainly in other ways? You say how you 
should have loved the Saviour if you had lived 
then, — why do you not love him now ? You say 
you would have given him every thing you had ; 
but what sacrifice have you ever made for him ? 
You wish you had been one of his disciples, but 
you disobey him every day. He requires the 
same things from you now, or some of them, that 
he did from his disciples. When I see you 
governing your temper, becoming amiable, gentle, 
and submissive, and doing all in your power to 
please Christ, I shall be more ready to believe 
that, if you had lived when he was on earth, you 
would have len all and followed him." 

Maria was much distressed, and we^t v 
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She could not tiiink her heart was so bad as her 
father represented it ; and yet she dared not say 
so while her conduct was no better. She re- 
membered her former conversation with her 
father, and the transient efforts to which it had 
given rise, and wondered how it happened that 
she had forgotten them. However, she deter- 
mined to ** try again," and to begin the next 
morning — for Maria, like some older people, 
never dated her plans of reformation from the 
present moment — to do every thing which she 
thought would please Christ. For the present, 
she dismissed the matter, somewhat comforted by 
her good resolutions, and went to play at making 
houses with her brother George. So transient 
are the impressions of childhood ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

" In vain, by reason and by rule, 
We try to bend the will ; 
For none but in the Saviour's school. 
Can learn the heavenly skill." 

The next day Maria rose with her head foil of 
her resolution, and with sanguine hopes that she 
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^■nould be successful in observing iu During the 
former part of the day nothing occurred to disturb 
her equanimity, and she congratulated herself on 
having spent, as she thought, half the day nith- 
out a blot. In tlie aAernoon she was sitting by 
the tire reading a story, when her mother re- 
quested her to go into the next room, and bring 
her a porringer of milk for the baby. Maria had 
just reached the most interesting part of the 
story i she was very unwilling to lay donn the 
hook, and she walked slowly along, reading all 
the way, till her mother told her to put down 
the book, as she could not do two things at once. 
Then she threw down the book, and ran for the 
milk in such a hurry, that she spilt part of it by 
the way, " Gently! gently I my daughter," said 
her mother ; but Maria flew to take up her book 
again. When she went to her place, however, 
she found tliat George had taken the little chair 
in which she had been sitting, and was dragging 
it round the room in triumph. 

" That's my chair, Geoige ; let me have it ;'' 
said she, Impatiently. The child paid no atten- 
tion to her, but went on drawing the cbajr, and 
calling it his " bonny." 

Her mother was beginning to ask if another 
choir would nut answer aa well ; bnt Ua.cuv tv^ 
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already pulled it from him, and tlie little boy 
began to cry. 

** Maria ! *' said her mother, reprovingly. 

" It is my chair." 

*' I know it, my dear; but could you not 
have taken another? It would have gratified 
your brother, and he probably would not have 
wanted it long." 

^* I do not like the other chairs, they are so 
high." 

" But are we never to do any thing we do not 
like? If you had not wanted it, there would 
have been no merit in giving it up. Besides, 
your brother would have surrendered the chair, if 
you had spoken gently and affectionately, and 
offered something else in its stead." 

" I don't believe he would ; he is always 
getting my things." 

" I hoped, Maria, that you would have ac- 
knowledged your fault ; but since you thus 
persevere in justifying yourself, I wish you to go 
to your room, and remain there till you are in 
a more proper frame of mind." 

This was a sad conclusion to Maria's day. 
The first fifteen minutes she spent in crjdng, 
partly from disappointment respecting the book 
she was reading, partly on account of the failure 



of her resolution, and partly from anger. Then 
ghe thought over all the circumstance g of her 
&ult, and endeavoured to make them appear as 
fovourable for herself as possible. At first she 
said she would not go down at all that night ; 
thus intending to punish herself, in order that lier 
mother might he alarmed at her staying so long 
in the cold. Recollecting, however, that in this 
case her father would be informed of her mis- 
conduct, she endeavoured to assume a cheerful 
countenance, though without feeling sincere con- 
trition and humility. On descending to the 
parlour, she found her mother occupied with 
household cares. Her father had not come in ; 
and when he did, no allusion was made to Maria's 
fault. He was exhausted with the cares and 
labours of the day, and did not talk with his 
children as usual. They were sent to bed at an 
early hour, but Maria did not lay her head upon 
her pillow with the same sweet feeling of self- 
approval. Notwithstanding the excuses with 
which she endeavoured to satisfy her conscience, 
she could not but be sensible that her conduct 
had been very different from that which the 
meek and lowly Jesus would approve. But 
then it was the first trial, and it was so provok- 
ing to be interrupted when she was reading, and 
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always to have to give up to George. Next day 
she would try again, and not be angry, let George 
do what he would. 

Perhaps if temptation had presented itself in 
the mode in which Maria expected it, she would 
have kept this resolution ; but it came in a form 
for which she was not prepared. Her father 
promised, if nothing unexpected should occur ta 
prevent, to take Maria and her brother to ride in 
the afternoon. This was a pleasure which she* 
had been long anticipating, and the prospect of 
being gratified put her in good humour. Every- 
one knows how easy it is to do well in such 
circumstances. Maria performed all that was 
required of her to her mother's satisfaction, wa» 
ready to oblige every one, caressed William, 
allowed him to play with her doll, and refrained 
from a passionate exclamation which rose to her 
lips, when she saw one of its arms dislocated by 
the rough treatment of the little boy. 

Elated by this victory, and pleased with herself 
and every body else, Maria was dancing about 
the room, in the gladness of her heart, and was 
expecting her father's summons, with her bonnet 
on half an hour before the time, when he was 
suddenly called away to visit a parishioner, 
supposed to be dying. He went immediately, 
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of course, saying to Maria that he was sorry to 
disappoint her, but would take her some other 
day. Maria's disappointment now was pro- 
portioned to her previous elation. Bursting into 
tears the moment lier father had left the house, 
she declared that it was always so ; she never ex- 
pected any thing in her life but she was disap- 
pointed, and that she did not believe she should 
ever ride now. 

After listening to her impatient mnrmiirs for 
some time, and essaying various topics of conver- 
sation, her mother asked her if she recollected 
against whom her complaints were directed, and 
who it was that orders all events. Maria well 
knew, but found it no easier to submit ; her will 
was opposed to the will of God, and her heart rose 
in rebellion against him. Imperfectly conscions 
as she was of these feelings, they excited alarm 
in her, and she endeavoured to hush them ; but 
it was in vain. Even when she had, hy a strong 
effort, succeeded in quieting her rebellious mur- 
murings for a few moments, fancy painted in 
strong colours the pleasure she might have en- 
joyed, and again her disappointment and vexation 
burst forth. It may he supposed that Maria 
would be convinced by these feelings of the truth 
of her father's assertion, that she did not love 
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God. But this was not the c 
is the human heart in finding i 
least palliation, of its 
suaded hern elf that nc 
to be patient under so 
and that if she was V' 
was nothing, so long : 
rest of the time. 

We cannot describe each of Maria's effort«> and I 
its result, particularly. As in the former casct ^ 
they were gradually relinquished and forgotten. 
They were not, however, useless, for she 
after a time, reluctantly to admit the conviction, 
that there was no love to God in her heart. At 
first she had mistaken the selfish love and grati- 
tude which any person may feel in return for 
benefits, for sincere affection. She was pleased 
with herself, too, on account of her good reso- 
lutions, and imagined that God was pleased with 
her. In these circums^tancea it was not difficult 
for her to be deceived in regard to her feelings 
towards him. 

But when her attempts at reformation failed, 
the impatience and dissatisfaction which she felt 
with herself extended to him. Thoughts of 
Mm became unpleasant, and she banished them 
I As liast as possible. Thus, with her letf-ccm- 
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placency, lier eoniplaoency towards God disaii- 
peared. 

Yet it was by slow degrees that Maria became 
sensible of this. As lier feelings were ardent and 
easily excited, she was generally much affected, 
and wept abundantly when Ibtening to her 
father's conversation ; and it was easy to mistake 
these natural emotions for love and gratitude. 
And if she found it diiScult to believe that she 
did not love God, mucli less would she be con- 
vinced that she hated him. Her father laboured 
much to convince her of the enormity of her 
heart, and of the necessity of regeneration. 



I 



CHAPTER VII. 

■nal niind ia enmity againgC God. 



One day, afler a conversation on the usual 
subject, it occurred to Maria that it was very 
strange her father should be s 
vince her of what would only make her unhappy, 
without doing her any good, so far as she could 
lee. She proposed the question to him. 
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" This is the reason," said he. " Before yoa 
can be happy, before you can go to heaven, you 
must have a new heart ; and before you can have 
a new heart, you must be convinced that you 
need it, and that your present heart is imrecon- 
ciled to God. A sick man will never apply to a 
physician till he knows that he is sick ; a blind 
man will never seek a guide till he is convinced 
of his blindness." 

*' I am sure, papa, I am willing to be con- 
vinced, if it is the truth. But I don't see 
how I could hate a person without knowing 
it." 

" It is in perfect accordance with what the 
Bible tells us, my dear, that the heart is deceitful 
above all things. How could it be deceitful, if it 
always tells the truth ? " 

" Then, papa, how can we ever know any 
thing about ourselves? Do our hearts always 
deceive us ? " 

** It is very difficult to know ourselves ; and 
probably most people know much less of them- 
selves than they suppose. In those things where 
our inclinations are not interested, that is, where 
the heart has nothing to do, we may safely trust 
it ; but in no other case. Now our inclinations 
are very much interested in the question of 
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loving or not loving God, and therefore will 
infallibly mislead us." 

" How are our inclinations interested, papa!" 
" It is more pleasant for any one to believe 
that he feels gratitude and love for God, than that 
he is destitute of these emotions ; because every 
man's conscience tella him that he ought to feel 
them, and the belief that he does so flatters hii 
pride. But there is another sdU stronger reason. 
Ho person likes to believe himself exposed to 
great and imminent danger, particularly if he can 
escape from it, only by complying with humbling 
conditions. Only think, then, how hard it must 
be to persuade a man that he is a transgressor of 
God's law, exposed to its penalty, and that the 
only way of escape is by repentance and sub- 

" I should think, though, they would rather 
know the truth. It ean't do them any good to 
deceive themselves for a little while." 

" Very true, my dear ; so they would all say 
about other things. There is another way in 
which the heart deceives. When you love God, 
you think of him, I suppose, as a being who ioves 
you, and you remember some of the blessings 
you have received from him. Now Christ saya, 
that sinners love those ttiat love them. Kvei:<i 
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person feels a sort of selfish love or gratitude for 
those who confer favours on them, and this is 
what you feel for God." 

" But how is it wrong, papa, to love people 
who are kind to us ? " 

** It is not wrong, dear ; but neither is there 
any goodness in it. Your only reason for loving 
God is, that you think he loves you, and is 
pleased with you ; but if you should see that 
you are a sinner, and that he is determined to 
punish you, I am afraid your love would vanish," 

Maria feared this was true. Her father went 
on. 

" The God whom you love is not the God of 
the Bible, but a false deity, a creature of your 
own imagination. You leave out the holiness, 
and justice, and truth of God ; you think of a 
being who is kind and merciful, and who is, 
moreover, good to you; and such a being you 
find it easy to love. Instead of this, we must 
not only take into view God*8 holiness and hatred 
of sin, but we must love him on account of these 
very perfections, and feel that we could not love 
him without them." 

" I don't see how we can love any body who 
hates us, and is going to punish us." 

** God does not hate any of his creatures, my 



daughter. 
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t regard their character and 
conduct with disapprobation ; but he feels only 
benevolence towards them. As to his determi- 
nation to punish sinners, when we feel that a 
punishment is just, it du-es not prevent ua from 
loving the person that inflicts it. For instance, 
when you display selfishness or ill temper, I am 
obliged to punish you, but this does not diminish 
your affection for me. If God did not hate sin, 
and punish it, he would cease to be a lioly being, 
and lose all his glory." 

It was now Maria's bed-time, and the conver- 
sation closed. 



CHAPTER VII!. 



After this conversation Maria did not take as 
much pleasure as she had done in thinking of 
Ood. After all, she couid not see why the holi- 
ness and justice of his character were so essential 
to his glory, or why a being, whose requirements 
were less strict and difficult, would not be en- 
titled to as much love and revetcwwi, ^n*- 



diougli she ielt that Ood did not appear amiabla.' 
in the light in which he had been now presented, 
to her, she waa far from perceiving that thi* 
implied guilt in herself. It seemed to lier that 
God had become less lovely, instead of her hav- 
ing just learned that she did not love him. 01 
I the desperate wickedness of her heart she as yet> 
knew nothing, but was soon to learn it by painAil 
experience, 
A few weeks after this, her father, on returning,: 
ime day from some parochial viaita, found Maria, 
b) tears. "What is the matter, my dear?" 
luqnired he. Maria sobbed more violently than' 
before, hut did not reply. 
Her mother said that Maria had beea angty< 
with George, and had taken from him one of, 
her books, with bo much violence as to hurt him. 
Her father looked much concerned, but did not 
speak for some time, during which Maria, who 
dreaded nothing so much as her father's dis- 
pleasure, was overwhelmed with shame and 

distress. At length he said — 

'' Maria, when you committed a similar fault 
it week, I told you, that as you were a reason- 
e being, I preferred governing you by reason 
a Restraining you by fear. I explained to you 
e reasons which would result from your giving 
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way to your temper, and lold you how much 
more difficult it would be to acquire self-control 
some years hence than now. I think you promised 
me then to make an effort to govern yourself: 

" Yes, papa," sobbed Maria ; " I meant to try, 
and I thouglit, when you talked to me bo kindly, 
that I should never be angry again in my life. I 
did try & little while, but I forgot it again, and — 

" But, my dear child, how can I place any 
confidence in your promiaea or resolutions, — you 
have so often broken them." 

" I know it, papa ; I cannot tell what ia the 
reason. If I am ever so sure of not doing wrong 
again, the very next day I forget it all, and do 
the same things." 

" I can tell you the reaaon, Maria; it ia that 
wicked heart of yours, about which I have told 
you so often. As long as you have that heart 
you will sin." 

" I don't see that I can help myself then, papa." 

" You must first feel that you are to blame ; 
that it is your own fault you cannot do better ; 
and then seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 
Your efforts have not succeeded, because you 
have made them in your own strength ; auA 
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while you depend on yourself you never will 

succeed.*' 

'* Papa, do you suppose that if I tried as hard 

as I could, I couldn't keep from being angry 

myself?" 

{Smiling.) " I thought, my dear, you had 
already tried as hard as you could." 

{Bkahing.) " Well, papa, — ^you know ; 

but ." 

** But you think you could do a little more 
yet, if you should try your utmost. Well, dear, 
I do think that you cannot keep from any sin 
without God's help." 

" Not for one day, papa ? " 

" Not for one moment." 

" Oh, papa, you know I might shut myself up 
in a room alone, and not speak or move the whole 
day." 

" That would be nothing to the purpose ; you 
would still sin." 

" How, papa ? " 

** The law of God as much forbids sinful 
thoughts and feelings, as words and actions, and 
you would have abundant opportunity to exercise 
these in your retirement. But, setting aside 
thoughts and feelings for the present, you will 
not be able to spend a day without committing 
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some outward fault, unless you have the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit," 

Maria's pride took fire at this remark. She 
knew that she was not quite so bad as that. 
She could certainly be good for one day, and she 
had been before now. She did not say this to 
her father, for she was afraid he would say some- 
thing about self-conceit ; but he read it in her 
countenance. 

" I see," amd he, *' that you do not believe 
me. "Well, dear, try for yourself. We know 
that the depravity of the heart is a truth which 
each one must learn for himself, and that it is 
learned only by repeated vain efforts, under the 
teaching of the Spirit of God." 

As to Maria, she had not forgotten her previous 
failures ; but with the self-deception often prac- 
tised by the unrenewed heart, she flattered herself 
that she could still do more. Her pride was 
mortified at the idea of acknowledging her de- 
pendence, and she determined to try her utmost 
for one day at least. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Something we thought, is blotted ; we resolved, 
Is shaken ; we renounced, returns again." 



The next morning Maria slept later than 
usual, and the domestic who came to wake her 
found some difficulty in doing it. She was a 
good-natured girl; but this morning being in 
haste, and finding it impossible to wake Maria 
by speaking, she took hold of her, and shook her 
somewhat roughly. This, it must be confessed, 
is not a very pleasant mode of being waked from 
sound slumber, and Maria did not relish it at all. 

" Let me alone ! " said she peevishly ; '* I 
shan't get up half so soon for your shaking me 
so. 

" Your father and mother are up, and breakfast 
is almost ready," said the girl. 

The mention of her father, fortunately, re- 
minded Maria of her resolution, and roused her 
effectually, somewhat ashamed. She rose silently, 
and endeavoured to recall what she had said, and 
ascertain whether she had broken her resolution. 
On the whole, she concluded that it might " go 



■for nothing," particiJarly as she liad been half 
asleep when she spoke. So, with a determination 
to be doubly vigilant, she went down to breakfast. 
After breakfast and prayers were over, Maria, aa 
usual, sat down by her mother, to sew for an 
hoiir. She was not fond of needle-work, and the 
hours allotted to this employment were usually 
regarded with great disgust, unless when, occasion- 
ally, her mother rendered them less tedious by 
relating a story. This morning there could be no 
story and no eonversatior, for her mother had 
letters to write. To make amends for this pri- 
vation, Maria foolishly indulged herself in think- 
ing how " nice " it would be if she had no work 
to do, and could read story-books all day long ; 
or if she were a nobleman's daughter, and had 
servants to wait upon her, and a carriage to ride 
in, and a, beautiful palace and garden for her 
own. Then she went on still wilder flights of 
fancy, wishing she possessed some of those mar- 
vellous powers possessed by fairies and genii ; for 
instance, if she had a lamp, Aladdin's, what 
would she do with it. Maria did not consider 
that these vain and foolish imaginations only 
rendered her real situation more disagreeable to 
ber. 

She was so engrossed by them, that her work 
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was nearly half finished, before she perceived that 

ahe was sewing on llie wrong side, 

" O dear, what a shame 1 " exclaimed she. 
" Mamma, I shall have to pick out aU I have 

Her mother looked : she waa very sorry, bnt 
told Maria she shonld not speak so impatiently; 
she had no one to blame but herself. The bett 
thing she could do now was to be cheerfiil and 
good tempered about it. 

But Maria did not feel at all disposed to be 
cheerful or good tempered. She began discon- 
tentedly to UJido the work of the morning, saying, 
that it would take the whole forenoon, and ahe 
should not be able to read a word. She did not 
forget her resolution this time ; the recollection 
had aufHcient force to restrain her from giving 
any further utterance to her feelings, but not to 
prevent her indulging ihem. She twitched the 
tluead, and pulled the work in every direction ; 
however at last, making a virtue of necessity, she 
applied herself in earnest, and the task was com- 
pleted. She could not quite decide whether the 
day was lost; ''to be sure, she feit impatient for 
a moment; and who would not ? but she soon got 



had finished writing, she cut 
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an orange in two pieces, directing Maria to take 
one and give the other to Geoi^e. One of the 
pieces was a little larger than the other, and 
Maria, saying to herself, " I am the largest child, 
and BO ought to have the largest piece," took this, 
and gave the other to George. She acted without 
reflection, ixom the selfish impulse of the mouient ; 
but the next moment her conscience reproved her. 
She looked up to see if her mother had observed 
it ; she had evidently done so, though she said 
nothing, and Maria felt mortified and vexed. 

" I may as well gipe up trying for to-day," 
thought she. " What a fool 1 was, just for a 
little piece of orange ! To be sure it is nothing 
very bad, but," — the recollection of the morning 
occurring to her^" I believe this day is spoiled ; 
I will try again to-morrow." 

Maria felt as some children do, when they have 
made a blot in their writing-books, — " 0, it's no 
matter how the rest of this page is written ; we 
will hurry it ofi', and do the next better." So as 
she had " given up trying," she seemed to feel 
herself at liberty to do juat as she pleased. 
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^1 CHAPTER X. V 

" How hard a (hitig it is to purify and make meet tar' 
glory, a spirit bora in sin and conceived in iniquity, prone 
to evil u llie spirks fly upward, but to all good unwilling. 
A soil that bcara indigenous every bitter and unwholesome 
need, but will nnly be cultured into fruitfuliicss by toil and 
care, favoured by tha dews of heaven, and the sunbeams of. 
ceJestial grace." ^ 

" There is no retirement except that of the grave, where | 
the inSrmities may aot find opportunity la exhibit them- 

Ii would occupy too much time to detail eachi 
of Maria's trials and the result — they all issuedl 
in complete failure ; never was she able, with 
unalloyed satisfaction, to recall the events ot the. 
day. Either she bad spoken disrespectfully to 
Ler mother, or impatiently to Greorge, or she had* 
been disobliging, sel£sh, or in some other way 
had yielded to temptation. One reason why she. 
was so frequently disappointed, may be found,, 
perhaps, in the fact, that she never coatinucd her 
efforts more than two or three days together. 
By this time she generally became uneasy, andl 
relapsed into her usual habits of inattention and 
catelesHQess. 
^^^ At these repeated failures, she was, however, 
^^V surprised and vexed. What could it mean? 
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Sometimes she found an answer to this questioii 
in the peculiar circumstances of her transgression, 
which seemed to offer some palliation. At others, 
she bestowed on herself all manner of harsh 
epithets, for her carelessness and folly. At the 
same time, if any one else had applied to her the 
some titles, she would have been highly offended. 
Neither was slio disposed to acknowledge her 
dependence and need of Divine aid. On tlie 
contrary, she only became more determined to 
conquer at each repetition of her attempts ; for 
her pride was enlisted in the contest, and pride is 
marvellously persevering. 

Poor Maria thought she had never met with 
half so many temptations and difficulties as now, 
when she was trying to be good. It seemed as 
if every body and every thing were conspiring 
against her. In this she was, perhaps, correct; 
since, if she was to be taught experimentally the 
sinfulness of her heart, temptations might be 
necessary to develop it. Many persons have, 
doubtless, succeeded in effecting an external 
reformation on the same principles of pride and 
self-righteousness with which Maria commenced 
her efforts ; but how much better to be taught by 
disappointment our need of help from above, than 
to build on a self-righteous foundation. 
f 3 
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^^H In looking back upon her faults, Maria almost' 
^^■. Always fancied that they were owing to forgeCliil' 
^^^ Bess. " If I had but remembered my resolution, 
she often said, "1 should not have done sa 
She had read or heard a story of a certain prim 
who had a ring, which pricked him whenever he 
did wrong ; but he finally became so weary of its 
reproofs, thac he threw it away. '' O, if I had 
such 3 ring," thought she, " how delightful it 
would be. Then I should always think 
right time, and I never should do any thing 
wrong, and I would not throw it away as he did. 
When she expressed this wish to her father, h 
totd herthat she had such aring in her conscience, 
if she would attend to it. He also assured 
that if she had a ring, she would either become 
accustomed to its prieks, and so disregard them, 
or she would grow angry and throw it away 

Maria, however, could not he convinced of this 
she thought her conscience not half 
ring, and devised several ludicrous methods of 
supplying the place of a ring, none of which were 

k (tarried into eflect. 
,' Then she thought it a great pity that peopli 
were uot made to live alone ; and she formed a 
great many speculations about hermitages, an 
desert islands, where there would be no troubli 



some Georges, nothing to disturb her from morn- 
ing till night, and where slic should consequently 
be perfect. Her father, however, did not seem 
more sanguine as to the results of this plan, if it 
were practicable, than he had been in regard to 
the ring. 

" I have three objections to your project," said 
he, " The first I will illustrate by an anecdote. 
There was once a man who found it impossible to 
govern his temper in society, and he thought as 
you do, that tt would be better to live alone. 
So he retired to a hermitage, where his cruse of 
water fell over three times in succession, and 
spilled the water. At this, he flew into a passion, 
dashed the bottle to the ground, and broke it. 
Wlen he came to himself, he perceived that 
solitude did not secure him &om temptation, and 
he returned to the world. 

" My second objection is, that if your theory 
were true, and there were no temptations in retire- 
ment, neither would there he any opportunity for 
virtue. It is an old saying, " The devil is pleasant 
when he's pleased;" and there would be little 
virtue in being good natured with nothing to 
make you otherwise. 

" My third objection is, that so far at least as 
our fellow-creatures are concerned, solitude 
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deprives us of the power of doing good, as well as 
of doing evil ; and thus one part of the law of 
Gk)d would be left unobserved." 

Maria was convinced, and gave up her project 
of a hermitage. 



CHAPTER XI. 



" The promises of the Bible are not made to one act, but 
to the continued habit of prayer/' 



Maria had, by this time, so much experience (^ 
her inability to do right, that her understanding 
and conscience were convinced of her need of 
Divine assistance. But, as was observed in the 
last chapter, this conviction did not produce 
humility, or in the least affect her heart, which 
was still proud and unreconciled to God. She 
regarded herself as rather unfortunate than guilty ; 
as one who was making the most strenuous efforts 
to do right, but was prevented by her wicked 
heart, — a something, in her view, quite distinct 
from herself. 

However, as she now felt willing, in words, to 
acknowledge her dependence, she supposed that 
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this was all her father had desired. " Papa was 
right," thought she, "in saying I could not be 
good without God's help ; but now I am con- 
vinced of this, I will pray to him every day." 

She felt as if there was something very merito- 
rious in making this acknowledgment, and as if 
God would be under obligations to her for praying 
to him. Of course, she supposed that her prayer 
would be answered immediateiy, and that all 
difficulties would now vanish before her. It is 
not intended that Maria had never been taught to 
pray, but she had never, at least since her father's 
assertion of her inability to do right, sought the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

The next morning, however, she prayed, as she 
thought with great fervency, and then descended 
to the sitting-room with full expectations of suc- 
cess. In the course of it, she was surprised to 
find that her difficulties did not seem to have 
diminished. Indeed, as she had expected that 
tlie grace of God would enable her to overcome 
all difficulties at once, without any effiirt on her 
part, she experienced even more dissatisfaction on 
the review of the day, than had been the case for 
some time past. The next day it was the same, 
and, at the close of it, when she took her accus- 
tomed seat by her father, she could not canfu^itL 
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her disappointment oni vexation. Bursting into 
tears, she began — " Papa, you a^d the 
did not succeed in trying to be good, was, that 1 
depended on myself; so to-day and yesterday 
I prayed to God to help roe, and I have beea 
worse than I was before. 

Her father could with difficulty repress a smile 
at this bitter complaint, that a single prayer, pro- 
ceeding, too, from a seMsh and uiihumbled heart, 
had not effected a conquest which would probably 
1 lequire months of prayerful effort. There 
I 10 many errors, so mucli misunderstanding and 
■elf-ignorance, implied in her remark, that ho 
hardly knew how to reply. Thinking it best, 
however, to say nothing at that time of the 
characteT of her prayers, he replied, 

" It is true, my dear, that J accounted for yonr 
failure in this way, but I did not tell y' 
that one prayer, or even two, would put all your 
difficulties to flight, and reform your temper at 

" No, papa, you did not say so ; but 1 thought, 
of course, God would hear me as soon as I. 
prayed," 

" But it is not necessary to suppose that. Even 

when prayer is ofiered aright, and when God 

I, Intends to answer it, he seldom does so imme- 



cGately and nC once : he bestows a little grace at 
a time, and often not until after many weeks or 
mentis of prayer." 

Maria was surprised, but not discouraged. She 
thought it would not be difficult to pray for ever 
so long a time, if she might receive an answer at 
last. 

" After all, papa," said she, " I do not see 
why I should have been, worse than usual to- 
day." 

" I do not think it certain that it has been so ; 
you were expecting such great things, that the 
disappointment might make you imagine it, or 
perhaps you expected tbat God's help would 
render it unnecessary for you to make any effi^rt." 

" But did not you tell me, papa, that I could 
do nothing of myself, and that I must have God's 
help?" 

" Yes ; but God's asBisttng you to govern 
yourself, is very different from bis doing it for 
you, while you sit still," 

" Then, papa, must I try just as hard as if I 
did not pray ! " 

" Certainly ; praying will do you no good 
without trying. I have something else to tell 
you about your prayers, but it is late now ; we 
will wait till to-morrow. Good-night, utY dewt" 
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Maria, quite encouraged, bid her father good- 
night, and went up stairs with a lightened heart. 
She prayed for a new heart, not expecting an 
immediate answer, but regarding her prayer as 
one link of a chain of performances that were to 
obtain for her what she desired. She even tried 
to form some calculation as to the length of time 
which she would probably be obliged to wait 
for an answer to her petitions. 



CHAPTER XII. 



" The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord." 



" I TOLD you last evening, Maria, that you 
must not expect one act of prayer, nor even con- 
tinued prayer, without effort, to prevail. I will 
now tell you something else about your prayers, 
which perhaps will surprise you. But first, did 
you not feel, after having prayed, as if you were 
better than before, and as if God was under 
some obligation to hear you ? " 

After a moment's thought, Maria answered, 
" I don't know but I did, papa." 



" I tliought so from what you said last night. 
You seemed to suppose that God would be cniel 
and unjust if he refused to help you. Now, I 
must tell you, that God is not only not obliged to 
answer you, but that he has reason to be dis- 



pleased with you o 
Maria looked at 
stood him aright. 



It of your prayers." 
:r father, to see if she under- 



L, a poor person should co 

r clothing ; would you exp 

a right, or to entreat it a 



to you for food o 
him to demand it a 

" As a favour, papa, of course." 

" Well now, suppose further, that this begg^ir 
was a person who had injured you very much ; 
suppose that you had frequently assisted Lim 
before, tliat he had abused all your benefits, and 
then endeavoured to prejudice others against you, 
what would you think in that case?" 

" I should think he was very impudent to 
come again, and should send him away fast 
enough." 

" At least, you see that you would be under 
no obligation to relieve him?" 

"No, indeed, papa." 

" Well, my dear, your case with regard to 
God is just that of this poor beggar. He has 



been bestowing blessings upon you all your 
life long, which you Lave abused, and for whidi 
you have felt no gratitude. Even if you had 
bad any claim to bis favour, you would have 
forfeited it by this conduct. And yet you pre- 
sume to accuse God of injustice because he doe« 
not immediately grant what you ask." 

Maria was struck by these remarks. After 
remaining silent for Gome time, she said, 

" Papa, I believe I see why God is not obliged 
to hear me, but I do not see why he should be 
displeased with me for praying." 

" You thought, however, it seems, that yoa 
should find reason enough to be displeased with 
the beggar, in the case I supposed, Howe 
that is not the reason of God's displeasure, 
he has invited us to come to him at all times; 
he is never weary of answering our sincere peti- 
tions. But to return to the be^^ar. Suppose 
that you possessed the power of reading the 
heart, and that all the time he was talking you 
could see that his heart was full of enmity to you j 
that he was prompted merely by selfishness 
come and ask favours for which he felt no gra- 
titude ; if, in short, you saw that he was 
sincere in one word that he uttered, you would 
be displeased and disgusted." 
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Maria's countenance expressed her assent, and 
her father continued. 

" Or suppose I should perceive that all your 
expressions of love to me were insincere, and 
that while you were professing a great deal of 
affection for me, you felt none, would you not 
expect that, instead of being pleased, I should be 
disgusted, just in proportion to the vehemence 
of your protestations ? " 

" Yes, papa ; hut I do not see how this applies 
to my prayers. I am sure I am sincere in them.'' 

" In one sense, Maria, you are sincere. Tou 
sincerely wish to be saved from punishment, but 
this is mere selfishness. You do not sincerely 
love God, or repent of your ains. The beggar 
was sincere in desiring that you would grant his 
request for assistance, but as his sincerity was 
merely the result of selfishness, it was no recom- 
mendation." 

This seemed so clear, that Maria could make 
no reply ; yet she did not feel satisfied. If she 
was not sincere now, when she thought herself 
so, how could she ever be aure of having right 
feelings ? Mortified and distressed by such re- 
flections, Maria retired to bed with a half deter- 
mination not to try any longer. 

An incident occurred the next day which 
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afforded an opportunity for a still further eluci- 
dation of the subject. Maria's brother William 
was guilty of a fault, in which he stubbornly 
persisted in spite of arguments and expostula- 
tions. His father found it necessary to resort to 
punishment, which proved efficacious. The little 
boy was loud in his entreaties for forgiveness, and 
promises of future obedience. 

After the affair was settled, her father observed 
to Maria, that it afforded an illustration of the 
subject they had conversed on. William had 
resisted argument and persuasion; he evidently 
felt no real contrition, but the apprehension of 
punishment had induced him to utter selfish 
entreaties for forgiveness, exactly similar to her 
prayers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



" Why doth he yet find fault ? For who hath resisted 
his wiU ?" 



Maria came one day to her father with an 
objection, which seemed to have great weight in 
her mind, and which she probably supposed he 
would find some difficulty in answering. " Papa," 



said she, " I don't see how 1 can help being 
wicked ; I didn't make my own heart." 

" Do you rememher, Maria, what I told you 
the heart means 1 " 

" I believe, papa, you said it means the affec- 

" Very well, my dear. Then to say that God 
made your heart, is the same as to say that he 
gave you the power of loving and hating certain 
objects. You understand this ? But there is 
nothing sinful in this power of loving and hating, 
is there 1 The exercise of it would he holy ot 
sinful, according to the cjiaracter of the objects on 
which it was exerted." 

" I do not understand you, papa." 
" If you choose to love sin, and to hate holi- 
ness, this would be exertinj^ the power of loving 
or hating in a sinful manner; then you would 
have a wicked heart. But God is no more to 
blame for this, than you would he if you gave a 
man fire to warm himself, and he should choose 
to throw himself into it, and he burned to 
death." 

" Then, papa, how came my heart wicked?" 

" Why, my dear, you chose to place your 

affections upon sinful objects instead of giving 

them to God ; if you had chosen to give them to 
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him, they would have been holy afiections; that 
, is, you would have had a holy heart." 

" Still, papa, why should I have chosen to lov^ 
one thing more than another ? It could not have 
been merely by chance that I did not love God." 

" Very true, Maria ; the faculty of choosing is 
called the will ; now your will, and the will of 
every human being, is depraved, or inclined to sin, 
and therefore chooses it in preference to holiness." 

" Well then, papa, God must have created my 
will depraved." 

..< ^< My dear • child j I do not suppose that it is 
possible to explain this subject in such a way that 
you will be satisfied ; for no sinner ever was 
satisfied. It is true that in some way, we have 
sinful natures, in consequence of our connexion 
with Adam. Our hearts are, from the beginning, 
disposed to sin, and our wills are opposed to God. 
We do not understand how this can be, and it is 
useless to try to comprehend it ; it is enough fen: 
us to know that it forms no excuse for us." 

" Fm sure, I should think it was an excuse." 

"Well, let us see how it would apply in all 
cases. Here is a man to be tried for a murder, 
he confesses the crime, but says to the judge, 
** You certainly would not condemn me for what 
I could not help ; it was my wicked heart which 



e do this." Should we not tell hitn tbat 
this was the very thing he was punished for, be- 
cause he had a heart iwlueh disposed him to 
commit this crime ? If a wicked heart is to be re- 
ceived aa an excuse for sin, there ought to be no 
punishments in the worltl, for every hody could 
plead that apology." 

" 1 know that seems absurd, papa, but yet some 
how or other "— 

" Well, Maria, on this point 1 have a condition 
to make with you. Whenever you are ready to 
admit that this is an excuse in cases of injury 
ofiered to yourself, I will allow that it is a great 
one in your favour. So, if George should pull 
down your baby-house, or break your doll, I 
shall expect, that instead of being angry with 
him, you will say, ' O, poor fellow ! he could not 
help it, he has such a bad heart.' " 

Maria could not help arailing at the absurdity 
of this ; but though her understanding and con- 
science yielded, her heart did not. She looked 
uneasy and dissatisfied. 

" I see, my dear," said her father, " that you 
are not satisfied, and I did not expect that you 
would be ; because the difficulty lies not in the 
subject, but in yourself. All tlie arguments in the 
world will be of no use wbile your heart remains 
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the same. Only begin to love God, and the dif- 
ficolty will vanish." 

" I wish I could ; but my heart won't let me." 
'* The same excuse again ? Why, my dear, 
your heart is yourself, when you talk as if it 
were a something quite distmet from yourself, 
over which you had no control. To say that 
your heart won't love God, is just the same as to 
say you won't love him, which is your guilt, not 
your excuse." Maria sighed — ^her ^Either sighed 
too. She thought the conditions of salvation 
were so hard that they could not be complied 
with ; — he sighed to see how powerless is argu- 
ment where the heart is concerned. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** Little attentions, trifling, but perpetual acts of self- 
denial ; a minute consultation of the wants and wishes, 
tastes and tempers of others ; these are the small things 
that outweigh a thousand acts of showy heroism." 



<f 



What if the little rain should say, 

' So small a drop as I 
Can ne'er refresh those thirsty fields, — 

I'll tarry in the sky?' 



I 



What if a nhiuing beam of noon 

ShoulJ in its iDuiilain etay. 
Became its feeble light alone 

Cannot create a day f 
Doth Qol each rain-drop help to fom 

The Dool refj-eshinif slianer, 
And every ray of light to warm, 

And beautily the flower ! " 



There is nothing in which the self-deception 
of the heart ia more evident, than in leading ua to 
believe that if we were placed in any other situa- 
tion than our own, we should perform its duties 
feithfully. Our Saviour says, that it is he who ia 
faithful in that which is least, who is faithful in 
that which is much ; but we flatter ourselves that 
we should he faithful in much, though we acknow- 
ledge that we are deficient in regard to the little 
that is entrusted to us. 

Our little friend Maria was very prone to this 
species of self-deception. Nothing pleased her 
more than to imagine situations of peculiar trial 
and difHculty, in which she supposed herself to 
behave with the moat edifying propriety. Though 
she knew that she was not as dutiful and attentive 
to her parents ns she ought to have been, yet she 
flattered herself that if she were only placed in 
circumstances where filial duties would be more 
difficult, she should perform them without fault. 

She once read an account of a young peasant 
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girl, who supported her infirm parents by the 
labour of her hands, ministering to their wants, 
with the most patient kindness, while she denied 
herself the necessary quantity of food, in order to 
supply them with comforts. 

Nothing could exceed Maria's enthusiasm on 
reading this story. Her &ther being gone out, 
she ran to find her mother to read it to her. Her 
mother was engaged in some domestic afiairs; 
but Maria followed her from room to room, till 
she was ready to listen to it. Then she ran in 
search of William, but he was eager to play, and 
would not stop to hear it. She then stationed 
herself at the window to watch for her father's 
return, and when l^e came she ran to him with 
the exclamation — 

" O, papa, here is the most beautiful story you 

ever read, of a poor girl who O papa, do 

read it ; it will not take you long." 

Her father sat down, and taking Maria on his 
lap, complied with her request. 

** Isn't it beautiful, papa?" cried she, as soon 
as he had finished. 

" Yes, my dear ; it is a very beautiful instance 
of filial piety." 

" O, papa, I wish — " but Maria stopped, 
blushing. 
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^^ " Well, my dear, go on ; wliat do you wish ? " 

" I was going to say, papa, that I almost wished 
you were poor, so that I might have the pleasure 
of working for you." 

" Tiiank you, my dear ; I have no doubt yoa 
would be willing to help me, though it might 
perhaps be Jess pleasant than you think now." 

" O no, papa, I am sure I aliould always love 
to do any thing for you." 

"And do yoa really suppose, Maria, that it 
would be BO much easier to go without food, and 
work day and night, than it ia to perform the light 
services which are required of you now? " 

" No, papa, it would not be easier, exactly; 
but — " 

" But there would be more glory about it." 

" Not exactly that, papa ; but I should feel as 
if I was doing something." 

" Well, are you not doing something now, 
when you take care of the baby, and help your 
mother sew?" 

"But then, papa, that is such a little; and 
besides, you could get somebody else to do it if I 
did not — you are not poor." 

'' As to that, my dear, you are mistaken. To 
be sure we are not poor in the sense in which 
Dorothea's parents were, but I could nut ofibrd to 
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hire another servant to take care of the children ; 
so you see you can do some good." 

This seemed to console Maria for a few mo- 
ments, hut then she sighed to think it was so little 
in comparison with what Dorothea did. 

** You may depend upon it, Maria," said her 
father, *' that all the wishing for some other situa- 
tion, in order to shew your love, is self-deception. 
You can just as well give proofs of your affection 
now, as you could in any other circumstances ; 
and it is perfect folly for a person who does not 
faithfully perform his present duties, to pretend 
that he should do hetter in a more eligible station. 
I can tell you why it looks so easy to you now : 
we never see fully the difficulties and disa- 
greeables of any situation till we are placed in it. 
You look at it now at a distance, and it seems 
very easy to you to make sacrifices ; but if you 
had to rise early and go to bed late, to work hard, 
and eat only black bread, and not enough of that, 
and all this, day after day, and week after week, I 
suspect you would alter your mind. Suppose that 
Dorothea had been placed in your situation ; do 
you not think she would find opportunities of 
being useful ? " 

" Yes, papa, I suppose she would." 

" Yes, 'she would have been useful in any 
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situation. But she had a principle of action which 
you have not- Do you remember how ahe en- 
couraged herself to do right?" 

" Yes, papa, she thought of Christ all the time." 

" Yes, and looking to him will make every 
thing easy." 

The next evening, when Mario, again took, her 
seat by her father, he resumed the conversation 
of the previous day. 

" Maria, there is probably another reason why 
you imagine it would be easier to do what Do- 
rothea did, than what is required of jou. When 
you think of her, as being loved and admired by 
all who read this account, this makes the self- 
denial appear less difficult. But you must remem- 
ber that Dorothea did not suppose her conduct 
would ever he known ; if she had, her motive would 
have been less pure. She laboured on, meekly and 
patiently, from day to day, with no other reward 
than the approbation of God and her own con- 
science. Do you think you could do this 1" 

Maria was not sure. " But it always seems 
30, papa ; and I am always wishing I was a queen, 
or some great lady, to see how much good I would 
do." 

" Very foolish wishes too," said her father. 

I suppose when you read the history of the 
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emperors of Rome, ami the kings of England* 
you amuse yourself witli thinking what y(itt 
would do in their place." 

" Yea, papa ; I am sure I should not hav« 
acted as that cruel Nero, and Caligula, and 
Domitian did." 

" Perhaps not, but you cannot be Bure of tha 
now." 

" Not sure of it, papa 1 could I ever tak 
pleasure in seeing people tormented V 

' Nero might have asked the same question 
in his youth, before he became emperor, b 
did not exhibit any of his subsequent viceM 
' Several of the most wicked of the Roman ei 

ors were very good men in private life, but 

n as they ascended the throne, they began UX 
commit all manner of wickedness." 

" What is the reason of that, papa ? 

" It is found that the possession of power ge>> 
nerally produces a had effect upon the character^ 
It cherishes pride, arrogance, selfishness, anct 
ambition, and takes off all restraint from evil pas* 

IS. Few persons can bear such elevation.—* 
But we have digressed a little : should you likft 
I to hear a fable?" 

" yes, papa." 

" It happened once that all the animals, — beasts, 
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tirda. fishes, and inaects, — assembled to hear a 
sermon from one of their number ; I have not 
been informed who was the orator. The subject 
of the discourse was the duty of living to do good, 
and the audience seemed much delighted with the 
number ajid variety of the motives presented, 
As they went to their respective homes, after the 
performance, they thus moralised to themselves. 

" Said the ant, — ' This sermon is a very good 
one for some folks, hut it has no sort of application 
to me. What can such a poor little crawling 
thing as I do, for the good of the universe ? Be- 
sides, I have 30 large a family of tny own to 
provide for, that it requires all my time and atten- 
tion. If I had wings like ihe buttcrHy, I would 
not lead so useless a life as he does.' 

" Said the butterfly, — ' I am really ashamed of 
the ant, who has such stores laid up, that she does 
no more good with them. I am sure if I were 
half aa rich, 1 would supply ail the poor of the 
neighbourhood. But when I can hardly get 
enough for myself, how can I help others 1 ' 

" The litde fish complained that he had neither 
time, nor talents, nor opportunity of doing good ; 
he was so insignificant, that he had no influence ; 
and moreover, he had to get food for hiraaelf, and 
take care that he was not made food for others, 
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If he were only as large and strong as the whalevS 

;ht he useful. The sheep declared that a 
he had no horns to defend himself^ it was absurd' 
to think of his doing any thing for others ; 
hoped bis neighbour the goat would apply t 
sermon to himself. 

" Tliua each excused himself; and on the wholes 
the sole result of the discourse so much applauded 
was to convince each that himself was 
fortunate, and bis neigbboura without e: 

Maria liked the fable very much ; she wished 
her papa would always tell her a story, when btt 
wanted to teach her any thing, she should remem* 
her it so much better. But be told her it would 
not be best that she should always have storieaf 
she must learn to attend, and remember what h^ 
said to her, in whatever form it was said. " And 
now," said he, " what are you going ti 
of this conversation ?" 

Maria hesitated a moment, and then said, " thai 
people who do not do their duty in the situatioi 
in which they are, would not be likely to do \ 
in another." 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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" If is no uncommon thing for the hearl to haye certsin 
inclinaciDna, and wiahea, and intentions towards piety ; even 
B vain and worldly, a hard and selfish heart, may attain to 
this ; but bow transient such resolutions commonly prove, 
even a short experience of the heart's deceitftilnees ia 
sufficient to testi^." 



The next thing which gave a new impulse to 
Maria's resoluCiona was, hearing this verse read 
in family prayers : — "Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good." It flashed upon 
her mind, as familiar truths sometimes do, with 
itU the vividness of a first impression. " J never 
knew there was such a verse in the Bible before ; 
it's exactly what I want — not to be overcome o£ 
evil, but to overcome evil with good. What shall 
1 do to make myself remember it at the right 

Several plans occurred to her for keeping this 
verse always tefore her eyes, but none of them 
iteemed to answer the purpose. She was obliged 
to content licrself with writing it on two slips of 
paper, one of which she pasted up in a witix^'asvaa. 
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part of her room, and tbe otlier inside of a drawer 
in tbe parlour table, which was appropriated 
her special use. 

The first day after thcae arraagementa were 
completed, and the next, no peculiar temptation 
presented itself; and though Maria could not 
exactly say that she had obeyed the injuDction, 
yet she imagined it was because she had hod na 
opportunity of putting it in practice. On the 
third day she met with a slight temptation, whicli 
she resisted successfully. In the afternoon she 
■was left with the care of an iniant brother, and as 
he usually slept for an hour, she determined to 
employ this interval in making a dress for her doll. 
While she was thus employed, George came in, 
and began, in a playful way, to push her elbow 
so as to disarrange her work, and make her prick 
her finger. Maria was about to speak in a harsh 
tone, but she fortunately recollected herself, and 
refrained. She found a picture book for the little 
boy, and resumed her work. But while the table 
and chairs were strewed with pieces of silk and 
ootton, moreover, just as the irock was nearly 
completed, and she was anticipating the pleasure 
of trying it on, the baby stirred and began to cry. 
a worked faster, and sang, " Hush my dear," 
Uth all her might, but in vain ; the harder 
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Tockcd, the louder the baby Gcreamed, and it wus 
evident that he must be taken up. 

"How provoking!" she exclaimed, "he al- 
ways sleeps an hour, if cot an hour and a hair, 
when mamma is alone, and now just because I 
wanted to do this, he must needs wake up. I 
declare I will never try to do any thing again, 
for it is of no use." 

She lifted the child from the cradle in no very 
gentle mood, and for a moment determined to 
take no pains to divert him, but she really loved 
her little brother, and could not bear to hear his 
criea. The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in carrying him about in hei arms, singing, " Rock- 
a-hy baby upon the tree tap," and similar ditties, 
rattling a bunch of keys against the tongs, twirl- 
ing a cent on the table, &c. &c. With these 
expedients, she was able to divert the child till 
her mother returned, when she had quite recovered 
from her ill humour, though she felt sorae disap- 
pointment at leaving her work unfinished. At the 
close of the day, however, she was more than re- 
paid for the sacrifice, by the sweet sense of self 
approval, which accompanied the remembrance 
of it. 

She was not permitted to enjoy this satisfaction 
the next day. As she was passing through the 
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kitchen on an errand far her mother, hei brother 
WUliam placed himself against the door, anil 
told her she should not open it. 

" William, mamma wants me, so let me througli 
quick," said Maria, with more asperity than 
necessary. As he did not move, she repeated hor 
request in a still more peremptory tone, 
finding this of no avail, she gave her brother a 
violent push, which he returned : a struggle ensued) 
which ended in Maria's obtaining the victory. She 
entered the parlour with a face flushed with anger. 

" What is the matter ?" said her mother. 

" Our William is the very worst boy that evec 
was," burst out Maria ; " he set himself against 
the door, so that 1 could not get through, and he 
would not move an inch, though I told him yon 
wanted me." 

" That was certainly wrong, but I am sorry it 
has made you lose your temper, Matia." 

" 1 don't know who would not lose their temper, 
to be teased so from morning till night." 

" My child, is that true ? because you meet 
with occasional vexations, is it right to say that 
you are teased from morning till night ?" 

"William never does any thing wrong!" was 

: improper reply, for which Maria was .-^ain 

it to the solitude of her own room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" We must have had a Email experience in life, and lesi 
in reiigion, if we do nut know how very difficult it i(, with 
every motive and inclination (o the nork, to subdue one 
evil propEnsily." 

Maria was in the habit of reading many of the 
jnvenile books of which the design is to convey 
moral and religious instruction in the form of 
stories. She was passionately fond of this kind 
of reading, and had she not been prevented, she 
would have devoted all her time to it. The 
works of Miss Edgeworth particularly fascinated 
her, and she read them again and again with fresh 

In some of these hooks, the child who was the 
subject of the story, was represented as having 
some one prominent fault, such as carelessness, 
peevishness, or obstinacy. The fault is noticed by 
a parent or some other fiiend, the child is reproved 
for it ; and after a few trials, it is corrected. The 
child has thus overcome by its ovin unaided efforts, 
and becomes at once amiable and happy. In 
others, the parent informs his child, that it la 
necessary to seek divine assistance, and that God 



is ready to grant it; the child prays o 
twice, and success follows. In very few w 
total depravity of ihe beart, and the necessity of 
the regenerating influences of the Spirit, fully 
recognized. 

So long a« Maria read merely for amusemenlv 
and without reflection, she derived nothing but 
pleasure from the reading of such books. And 
they were in some sense useful to her, as they 
always excited her to renew her efforts for im- 
provement. But after she had begun to reflect on 
her own moral character, and to compare it v 
that of the little girls whose history she read, this 
pleasure was much diminished. She was puzzled 
to know how tliey were able, with so much e 
to accomplish that which she had found imj 
aiblc. One day, after she had been reading the 
story of " the black velvet Bracelet," her thought* 
were something to this effect : " All these little 
girls that I read about seem to be good and 
amiable in general. Each of them has some fault, 
to be sure, but it is not a very bad one; and when 
that is overcome, she is perfect, and every body 
loves and praises her. Instead of this, papa tells 
mc, that I have a great many faults ; I am often 
selflsh and proud, and disobliging, and instead of 
finding it easy to become perfect, I cannat a 
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of them. I wonder whether it is 
because I am worse tlian any body else !" 

It was after the hooks were read that Maria 
made such reflections as these ; for, while reading, 
she in some sort identified herself with the heroine 
of her Btory, and appropriated to herself all the 
good qualities which she possessed. Thus she 
felt as much self-corn pi aeency as if she had her- 
self performed all the praiseworthy actions of 
which she read. This is, doubtless, usually the 
ease with readers of works of imagination, and is 
probably one source of the pleasure found in 
reading novels, when noble and excellent charac- 
ters are portrayed. 

The subsequent feelings of vexation and disap- 
pointment occasioned by such reflections as those 
above mentioned, must not be mistaken for hu- 
mility. Persons who are ready to acknowledge 
to themselves their inferiority to others, would 
oflen be exceedingly displeased at hearing the 
same truth from a friend. Thus it was with 
Maria ; and the more conscious she became of her 
own faults, the less willing she was to hear of 
them from others. This consciousness, when she 
was older, oflen made her reserved, unsocial, and 
morose ; still it did not humble her. There is 
scarcely any thing that has so powerful a ten- 



^^ dency to render a person iJnamiable, and irritable 
in temper, as a sense of deficiency, where it doea 
not produce reai humility. A great deal of what 
is called amiability, and sweetness of temper, i 
nothing more tlian self-complacency ; for it i 
very easy to be pleased with others, when we ai 
pleased witb ourselves. Would it not be well for 
some who consider themselves, and who a: 
sidered by others, amiable, to inquire whethetv 
they can receive reproof meekly, or bear ridicule 
with a good grace ? This is the true test of that/ 
" meek and quiet spirit," which is in the sight oC 
Ood an omanient of great price. 

r Maria's birth-day occurred soon after this tinte^; 
and her mother presented her with " the Infant'* 
Progress," by Mrs. Sherwood ; she had read the 
Pilgrim's Progress, repeatedly, with great delight, 
but this pleased her still more, becanse she could 
understand it better, and because it related to 
\ ohildren. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



^^ "Well, Maria, wliicli of the children do you 
like best?" said her father. 

" O, papa, I like Peace beat, and Humble Mind 
next best. Papa, I wiah it was so eaaj to — to — 
I mean I wish we had to go a journey as they 
did, or sometliing like that, in order to be saved." 

" Why, dear?" 

" Because if God had told us to do something 
like that, we could have done it ; if it had been 
ever so hard, we could have forced ourselves to do 
it; but somehow or other it seems as if we had 
not so much control over our minds as over our 
bodies, I cannot force myself to repent, or love 
God." 

" Certainly not, Maria ; repentance and love 
are always voluntary." 

"Then how are we to blame, papa?" 

" In the same way that you are to blame when 
you commit a fault against me, and are not sorry 
for it. Now just suppose, Mari^, that you had 
displeased and grieved me exceedingly, and yet 
refused to confess your fault. Suppose that when 
I endeavoured to shew you that you had done 
wrong, and refused to pardon you until you should 
express sorrow, you should say, ' It ia not my 
fault, I can't be sorry ; I have tried as hard as I 
cm, but I can't force myself to feel sorry: what 
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should you think of such language? Would it 
be any excuse ?" 

** No, papa.*' 

" What should I probably say to you in reply ?" 

" I suppose, papa, you would tell me I ought 
to be sorry without faying." 

" Just so, my dear ; and I tell you the same now. 
You cannot force your heart to love God, and to 
repent, you say, but you are required to do so 
voluntarily, without forcing." 

" Papa, there is something I want to say, but I 
don't know how!" 

" Try, at least." 

" Well, it seems to me that God has made us 
so that we naturally love some things, and hate 
others. When we see or hear of any body that 
is wicked, we cannot help hating them ; and we 
love good people without trying." 

** Very true ; but what has this to do with your 
excuse ?" 

** Why, papa, then it seems to me that God has 
no right to control our affections. If he has made 
us so that we naturally love some things, it is of 
no use to require us to love other things, for we 
cannot do it if we try ever so hard." 

" What sort of characters, or things, cannot we 
love, Maria V* 



^""Why, papa, you know, any thing that is 
bad." 

" Your objection, then, would be a very good 
one, if God had required us to Jove a. wicked be- 
ing ; but as he has not, I do not see liow it will 
help you. If God had required us to approve 
and love the character of Nero, for instance, it 
would have been an vinjust and tyrannical com- 
mand, and we could not have obeyed it. But lie 
only requires us to love the same qualitiea in 
him which we love naturally, as you say, in 
other beings. When you see a man who is gene- 
rous or benevolent, or forgiving, you admire and 
love these qualities ; why should you not admire 
and love them in God ?" 

Maria reflected for some time. 

" Papa, I think^it aeenis — papa, I am almost 
alraid to say what I think, but if my mind is made 
BO as to love certain qualities, and I always do 
admire them in my fellow-creatures, why should 
I not admire and love them in God, if — if — 

" I uiiderstand you, Maria ; if they exist in 
You have asked an important question, and one 
which I tliink I shall be able to answer aatia- 
factorily, but not to-night, it is too late. I hope, 
my dear child, you will remember that while yoi 
are making all these objections, the commands of 



irei^.l 



L commands. 



1 the same ; lie slill says to you evei^ 
;ni, ■■ Give me thine heait ;" and every mo- 
tbat yoo do not, you are trampling on his 
lands." 1 



CHAPTER XVJII, 

. "It will lie painful to ihjak of hia hqlinew, juslice, and 
I truth, far these perfeclioiiB moke it necesaary that ha 
1 rtould punish us for our ains." 

I WILL now, Maria, answer the question yoif 

asked lust evening ; I believe you wished to know 

why, if we are so constituted as to love goodness, 

e should not love God without effort," 

" Yes, papa." 

" Well, to make the case plainer, suppose thai? 
you read or hear of a king of England, for e 
ample, who is perfectly just, who treats all ] 
subjects with exact impartiality, always punishing 
the guilty and rewarding the virtuous — you would' 
probahly approve and admire this character." 

" But suppose you become a subjt'ct of this 
king, and are convicted of high treason : the s; 
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justice and impartiality whicli yoii before admired, 
require the king to condemn you to death, and you 
are led forth to execution. Would these traits of 
his character appear eq^ually lovely now?" 

" I suspect not, papa." 

" And yet the character of the king would have 
undergone no change ; he would still be excel- 
lent and lovely, and would appear so in the eyes 
of all his obedient subjects. Only traitors and 
rebels would he opposed to him ; and their self- 
ishness would lead to this, while their moral 
estimate of right and wrong remained unal- 

" That is very plain, papa." 

" Well, dear, this describes your case in relation 
to God. You and other sinners would have no 
objection to the holiness and justice of Goil, if he 
were not your sovereign, or if you had not trans- 
gressed his law. But as soon as you perceive 
that his holiness niakes him hate sin, and his 
justice and truth lead him to punish the sinner, 
then you begin to hate these perfections. Your 
excuse, then, is what constitutes your guilt It 
is the very thing we complain of, that the same 
qualities which you would approve in a fellow- 
creature only excite your hatred when they are 
exhibited in tho character of God." 
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This waa so convincing, that Maria knew not' 
what to ivply. Aller some minutes' silence, she 
aaid, "Papa, kings have power to pardon, have 
not they ? " 

1 " Yes." 

[ " Well, papa, suppose there had been another 
traitor condemned to the same punishment with 
me, and who liked the king as little as I did 
the king should pardon him, 1 suppose he would 
like him again ; but I do not see that he would be 
any better than I, for before he was pardoned he 
felt just the same." 

" Very true, my dear ; he would be no better. 

I " Well, then, papa, I do not see why Christian* 

[ ate any better than sinners. They love God, 
because they expect to be saved ; and if I knew 
should be saved, 1 suppose I should love him too. 

" Christians are not any beller than others ; they 
' love God because he first loved them,' whiell 
love he shows by pardoning them ; but if they 

I loved him merely because they believed he had 
pardoned them, it would only be necessary to 
persuade a man that God loved hira, and intended 
to save him, and he would love God : in other 
words, you must moke hira believe lie 
Christian, and then he wUl become one." 
" How is it, then, papa, that persons begin to 




love God ? Is it before they know that he loves 
them ?■• 

" No ; ask any Christian you please, and he 
will tell you that he began to love God for pro- 
viding a way of escape from inevitable destruc- 
tion ; but when he attained a more complete 
view of the character of God, and saw its glory 
and perfection, he loved him for himself ; ho 
now contemplates hia character with wonder and 
love unutterable ; he scarcely thinks of himself, 
or, if he does, feels tliat, though he were con- 
demned, he must approve the sentence — he jus- 
tifies God in all his dealings, and feels that, 
though he should be ieft to perish, God would 
still be holy, and just, and good." 

" That is what I cannot understand, papa." 
" To go back to our illustration ; suppose that 
when you were condemned to death, you had 
begun to reflect on your conduct, and to see its 
guilt ; you say to yourself, ' The king is a wise 
and good king, and his law is a just one. I have 
been guilty ; I deserve to die, and I have no 
eitcuse to plead, and it is right that he should 
condemn me.' If, now, a message of pardon 
should be brought to you, the feelings it would 
excite in you would not be merely the feljisk 
gratitude and love for this favour, for you loved 
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the king before, when you thought he was going 
to punish you. It is possible to have such feel- 
ings, is it not ? ** 

" Yes, papa." 

" Then your question is answered. This is the 
way you should feel towards God." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Another thing was, that I could not find out what 
faith was, or what it was to believe and come to Christ. 
I thought I would gladly come if I knew how, though the 
path were never so difficult*' 

** Papa," said Maria, after listening to a ser- 
mon, in which immediate faith and repentance 
were urged upon sinners, " it seems to me that if 
I only knew what I must do, and how to do it, 
1 would. But, papa, when you talk about going 
to Christy how can I tell what it means, because 
it is not literally going to him ? " 

" When we use this expression, my dear, we 
mean the same act, as when we say, loving Christ, 
or believing in him, or trusting him ; they all refer 
to the same thing. You know that it is the 
nature of affection to desire to be near its object ; 
and aversion, on the contrary, prompts us to- 
withdraw to a distance. So if a person is cor- 



dially reconciled to one with whom he has been 
offended, his first step is to ga to the individual. 
When we apply such an expression to the heart, 
we use it figuratively, of course. Have you not 
sometimes felt, when you were thinking of aome 
person whom you loved, and who was away from 
you, aa if your heart went out to that person, and 
then it seemed as if the distance between you was 
lessened, though it was not so in reality ? " 

" O, yes, papa, I know what sort of person you 
mean, very well. When you and mamma were 
gone away last summer, I used to lliiuk of you 
till it almost seemed as if you were here, and then 
my heart would almost jump out to meet you, 
and the tears would come into my eyes wlien I 
remembered how far away you were." 

" On the other hand, when you think of a per- 
son whom you do not like, your heart draws back, 
aa it were, and retires into itself. Now just tell 
me in which of these ways it is affected when 
you think of Christ." 

Maria was silent. 

" Does your heart ever go out to him in love 
and confidence ! " 

" I — I — no, papa ; I never felt towards him as 
I did to you. But how can I make my heart 
love him ? " 
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" Make joiir heart fore, Maria ! — you cannoU" 

" That is what I have said a huadrcd ti 
papa, and you always tell me it is no excuse. 

" And I have told you, too, a hundred time*,, 
mkt/ it is no excuse; but I will tell yoa agaio^ 
Suppose you had come to me, when I retuined^ 
and said, ' Pa, 1 am not glad Id see you at all,, 
and I do not love you, but I suppose I ought to, 
and I wish you would teach me how to make my ' 
heart love you;' do you think I ought to be 
gatisfied t " 

" No, papa." 

" Might I not say to you, ' If you love me 
daughter, you must do it voluntarily, and n 
constraint ; and if you do it not, that is your fault j 
but I want no constrained affection ? ' " 

" I think, too, I can explain to you what is 
meant by faith. Suppose you had been guilty of 
a crime for which you were tried, and of which, iC 
you were convicted, the punishment would be 
death. While you are lying in prison, trembling 
and fearing the result of the trial, there c 
man to you, and says, ' I will undertake to plead 
your cause and to save you irom punishment, i 
one condition : — ^you must give up all other meai 
of defence; you must employ no other advocate. 



tut confide implicitly in mu ; on this condition I 
Tvill save you.' Now if jou believe thia man, 
and, without adopting any other means of defeiice, 
should feel perfectly secure as to the result of the 
trial, you would ahow that you had faith in his 

" But, papa, would it not he foolish to feel such 
confidence in a man that I knew nothing ahout? 
He might deceive me, and then it would be too 
late to adopt any other measure." 

" It certainly would be so, in the case I have 
supposed. In order to make the similitude apply 
in all its circumstances, you must suppose that 
you had received the fullest possible proof of his 
power, skill, and benevolence ; that he had already 
saved thousands who had confided in him, and 
that there was no other source from which help 
could possibly come. Would it not, then, be the 
height of folly to reject liis offer ? " 

" Yea, papa." 

" And has not Christ given you the fullest 
proofs of his ability and willingness to save you '. 
Has he not saved all who have trusted in him? 
You cannot offer him a greater insult than to 
doubt either his power or his love." 

The thought which was in Maria's heart at this 
remark was uttered almost involuntarily, nnd 
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before she was aware of it. " Why does he not 
save me» then?'' said she, in a petulant tone, 
though she felt asharaed and frightened the 
moment the words had escaped her. Her father 
paused, and looked at her solemnly, almost 
sternly, as he said, " Because you will not let 
him, Maria ! " and left the room. 



CHAPTER XX. 

** Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? or the leopard 
his spots ? Then may ye also learn to do well, that are 
accustomed to do evil !*' 

Although Maria's plea of inahility had been so 
fully answered by her father, she was iar from 
relinquishing it. Indeed, since she had become 
convinced, in some measure, of the sinfulness of 
her heart, and of her dependence on God for every 
thing good, there was no excuse which she urged 
so frequently as this. 

The verse which stands at the head of this 
chapter followed her for several days after reading 
it, and gave her great distress. In order to open 
a conversation with her father, she repeated the 
passage, and inquired what it meant. 

" It is a strong mode of expressing the power 
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of long- continued habit," replied lier father. 
" You know something of this yourself in little 
things. Don't you recollect how much difficulty 
you found in breaking yourself of the foolisli 
habit you had some years ago, of sucking your 
thumb?" 

" Yea, papa, I remember it well enough. 
Though I was ashamed, and wanted to cure 
myself of it, I could not; and I don't believe 
I ever should, if you had not made me wear a 
Klove." 

" Well, my dear, if in. such trifles habit is ao 
liard to be overcome, just think how much greater 
the difficulty muat he in the case of the sinner. 
He never had any inclination to good, but only to 
evil ; and if he found this inclination too strong 
to be resisted at first, how shall he overcome it 
when the force of habit lias made it still stronger ? 
How shall one who has all his life been accus- 
tomed to regard God, hia Son, and his law, with 
feelings of aversion, begin to love them? How 
shall one wiio has always worshipped and loved 
himself supremely, begin to worship and love his 
Creator ? How shall one who has lived for years 
with a heart full of pride and selfishness, anil 
envy and revenge, become lowly and benevolent, 
e and palieni, kind nnd forgiving! " 
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*^ How, indeed ! " thought Maria, as she applied 
every word to herself. " I see there is no hope 
for me." Then hard thoughts of Grod and of his 
law hegan to rise in her mind. Why had he 
created her with suoh a heart, or why created her 
at all? Why did he require what her utmost 
efforts would not enable her to perform? She 
hardly dared again propose these objections to 
her father; but at length she ventured to say, 
that if sinners were so unable to change their 
hearts, she could not see how they were to 
blame. 

Her father sighed. " They are to blame ; be- 
cause their very inability, consisting simply in 
unwillingness, constitutes their guilt. They have 
all the powers necessary for doing their duty, 
there is nothing wanting but a disposition. And 
if the want of disposition constitutes an ex- 
cuse, then there is not only no such thing as 
guilt in the universe, but the more a man sins 
the less guilty he is. Why will you offer to 
your Creator an excuse which you would blush 
to present to a fellow-creature, and which you 
know would not be received at any human tri- 
bunal ?" . 

It was now Maria's turn to sigh. 

" I know what you think, my dear," resumed 
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her father ; " you think that you are a poor, un- 
fortunate creature, who are to he punished for 
having a wicked heart, which you cannot help, 
and for not oheying a law which it is impossible 
you should obey. It seems to you that you have 
been doing every thing you possibly could to 
obtain salvation, and as if it would be very unjust 
and cruel in God to leave you to perish, after all 
yourprayera, and tears, and efforts. Is it not so?" 

Maria hesitated. 

" I do not mean that you have just these 
thoughts distinctly arranged, but you have such 
feelings." 

" Yes, papa, it does seem to ice that I am 
trying to do all I can to be saved.'' 

" Well, ray dear, all I can say to you is, that 
before you can ever be saved, you must feel that 
you liave never done any thing towards your 
salvation, but every thing to prevent it ; that it 
would be perfectly just in God to leave you to 
perish ; and, in short, that God is all right, and 
you all wrong ; for 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



<< Friends and ministers said much 

The gospel to enforce ; 
But my blindness still was such, 

I chose a legal course. 
Much I fasted, watched, and strove, 

Scarce would show my head abroad, 
Feared almost to speak or move, 

A stranger still to God." 



<« 



And good resolves, — a moment hot, 
Faintly begun— but finished not" 



It is not necessary to continue to trace the 
progress of Maria's mind with the same minute- 
ness that we have hitherto done. For many 
years her history would be only a repetition of 
similar circumstances and conversations. During 
all this time she was engaged in constant efforts 
to recommend herself to the favour of God, and 
purchase heaven by her own good works. It is 
not asserted that she was always equally inter- 
ested in the subject ; on the contrary, there were 
weeks, and even months, when she appeared 
totally regardless concerning it. After such an 
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interval of carelessness, her impreasiona would 
return with renewed force, awakened either by 
some refflarkable providence, or by a conversa- 
tion with her father, or sometinies without any 
external cause. At suck times she was exceed- 
ingly distressed at her situation, she began to 
attend to religious duties, and read the Bible, and 
prayed every day witii great zeal, so long as her 
impressions lasted. By degrees, however, they 
were effaced, her devoti&ns were neglected, and 
her goodness was as the morning cloud and the 
early dew. Her external conduct was such as 
might be expected from such a state of heart. 
Sometimes, for a few daya, all went on smoothly ; 
nothing occurred to call forth the corruptions of 
her heart, and she fancied tbey were subdued. 
But while her mountain stood strong, and she 
said, '■ I shall never be moved," her foot slipped ; 
some unexpected temptation sufficed to put to^ 
flight all her good resolotions, and ruin all her 
self-righteous projects. Then ber distress and 
mortification equalled her previous security ; she 
was irritated, impatient, and desponding, and this 
led to new faults in her conduct. Yet these 
feelings, which were, in reality, only mortified 
pride, she mistook for humility, and fancied, 
■when she had heaped upon herself all macinet 
k3 
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of harsh epithets, that she had atoned for her 
past faults, and might begin a new. trial. On 
the whole, the principal benefit she derived from 
all these years of trial and disappointment, was 
increased knowledge of the desperate wickedness 
of her heart, and a deeper conviction that, of 
herself, she could never perform one holy act. 
These convictions did not, it is true, affect her 
heart, but it gained over her understanding and 
conscience to the side of truth. The incidents 
and conversations which follow occurred at in- 
tervals during the period which we have thus 
generally described. 

One morning, Maria's father related, in her 
presence, an anecdote of a little daughter of 
Dr. Doddridge, which pleased Maria extremely. 
When this child, about six years old, was asked 
what made every body love her ? she replied, " I 
don't know, indeed, papa, unless it is because I 
love every body." The beautiful simplicity of 
this reply struck Maria forcibly. She sat for 
some time deep in thought, smiling occasionally, 
and looking as if she had something to say, but 
saying nothing. " If that is all that is neces- 
sary in order to be loved," thought Maria, *' I 
will soon make every body love me ; " and she 
jaleased herself in imagining how obliging and 



aifectionate she would be, and how every body 
would love and admire her. Her father men- 
tioned a remark of John Newton, that he con- 
sidered llie world to be divided into two great 
masses, one of happiness, and the other of 
misery ; and it was his daily business to take as 
much aa possible from the leap of misery. " Now," 
thought Maria, " I will begin to-morrow to try 
to make every body happy. Instead of thinking 
all the time about myself, 1 will ask every minute 
what I can do for somebody else. Papa has 
often told mu that this is the best way of being 
happy myself, and I am determined to try," 

All this seemed so easy, so delightful ia anti- 
cipation, that Maria fancied it would be equally 
so in reality. How shall it be told, that this day 
was spent by her very much as other days had 
been ; that it was still, as ever, her first object to 
please herself; that she quite forgot, at least 
when it was most necessary that she should 
remember them, her benevolent plans. She did 
recollect them once or twice, with no small sur- 
prise that she should not have done it sooner ; 
but, somehow or other, as she said to herself, 
" it came so natural" to think of herself first, 
that these occasional thoughts did little good. 
While she was meditating on these things in tiio 
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eveniiig, her fkther, as if he had guessed her 
thoughts, said, 

" Well, Maria, how mnch is the world the 
better for yoa to-day ? " 

Maria blushed ; but did not reply. 

" Have you added any thing to the heap of 
happiness ? " 

" I don't know, papa, — I — " 

" Do you mean that you have tried?" 

** Yes, papa ; or, at least, I intended it in the 
morning — but — " 

" But you found it harder than you had ex- 
pected?" 

" Yes, papa." 

** But I suppose you have done something to« 
day for other people. You have done something 
for me ; you know you bathed my head because 
it ached, and read me to sleep, and dusted my 
books." 

" O, but, papa, I love to do any thing for you." 

" Well ! don't you love to do things for other 
people ? " 

'* Yes, papa, sometimes ; but, papa, I have 
done some good to-day in helping mamma take 
care of the baby, and such things ; but 1 thought 
I ought not to count them — because — *' 

" Because what, my dear ? " 



'' BecausG I am obliged to do them; i mean, 
I must do tbem whether I like it or not ; and there- 
fore there is no goodness in doing them." 

" Very true. That is, tJiere is not, necessarily, 
any goodness in them ; but should you not like 
to help your mother if you were not obliged to ? " 

" Sometimes I like it, papa, and sometimes I 
dou't^when I am tired, or the baby is cross, or 

" Well, at those times you have an opportunity 
of exercising self-denial. Instead of performing 
your work reluctantly or impatiently, wishing you 
were not obliged to do it, think with yourself, — 
' Now I have an opportunity of doing some good ; 
I can make my mother happy, by assisting her 
cheerfully ; I can make the baby happy, by 
amusing him ; and I can serve my Heavenly 
Father, by quietly and cheerfully performing the 
duties which he has allotted me.' Would not this 
be a good way, Maria ? " 

" Yes, papa," said Maria, her eyes filling with 
tears. She longed to throw her arms around her 
father's neck, and tell him how much she loved 
him, and wanted to do all that would give him 
pleasure ; hut she never found it easy to express 
her fcehngs of afiection, either by words or 
caresses, and she sat perfectly still, looking into 
the fire, and trying to keep lW\KMafewa\«.t si"is*^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



'* To feel our licarts can bleed, yet not repent ; 
To sigh, yet not recede ; to grieve, yet not relent. 



»r 



** Papa, which is best, to make resolutions and 
break them, or not to make any ? " 

** Indeed, Maria, it is hard to choQSip between 
two such hard things." 

" Well, papa, I believe I must choose, for I 
never keep my resolutions.*' 

" One thing is pretty certain, that if we do not 
make any resolutions, we never can keep them. 
But is there any absolute necessity for breaking 
yours ? " 

" It seems as if there was, papa. I do not 
know how I can resolve any more strongly, or try 
any harder than I have done thousands of times, 
when it was of no use." 

" What sort of resolutions are those you break 
most frequently ? " 

" I don't know, papa — all sorts. Sometimes I 
resolve that I will not be angry or selfish for a 
week, or that I will attend to religion." 

" And in what circumstances do you break these 
resolutions oftenest ? " 



" Why, papa, I almost always forget tliat 1 
have resolved at all. Something happens to make 
me aDgry, and I don't stop to think of my reao- 

" Do you suppose that if you could always 
think in time, it would keep you from doing 

" I suppose it would, papa — no, I don't think it 
would always, for sometimes I have remembered, 
and it did not do any good," 

" Can you tell me any instimce ?" 
" Yes, papa," said Maria, blushing; " I remem- 
ber once, when I went to see old Mrs. S. she 
gave me some plums when I was coming home, 
and said I could give some to my little brother, if 
I pleased : I told her I would, and I meant to ; 
but when I had eaten my half, they tasted so 
good, that I thought I would take one more ; and 
so I kept taking one more, till they were all gone; 
and though I thought all the time that it was 
selfish, I could not help eating them," 
" And how did you feel afterwards ? " 
" I felt very badly when I first got home, but 
still worse when I went to bed ; dnd you can't 
think, papa, how differently it looked to me after- 
wards from what it did at the time. Wbile I was 
eating them, it did not seem very bad, hardly 
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wrong at all ; but afterwards, I had that dreadful 
feeling which I always have when I have done 
wrong," 

" That feeling is called remorse." 

" And I would have given up all the pluras, 
if I had had them again, and I was so ashamed ; 
I called myself all sorts of bad names." 

" You have described, Maria, the feelings with 
which people generally regard sin, at the time of 
its commencement, and afterwards. When they 
are tempted to do wrong, the sin appears very 
small, and the gratification to be obtained by it 
very great. They continue to gloss over the 
wrong, and make it appear right ; but afterwards, 
when conscience is awakened, they pay dearly for 
the short-lived pleasure. Sin is pleasant in the 
beginning, but in the end it * bites like a serpent, 
and stings like an adder.' But tell me, Maria, if 
you could, by a wish, have freed yourself from that 
painful feeling of remorse, would you not have 
done it ? " 

'* Yes, papa, I think, I am almost sure I should." 

** Then, my dear, you see the truth of what I 
told you, that if you had a ring like Prince Cheris 
you would soon throw it away. But there is a way 
in which you can get rid of remorse, if you choose, 
Maria." 



" What do you menn, papa?" 
' Remorse is occasioned by tlie reproaches of 
Now it is possible to still the voice 
e : if her admonitions are habitually 
neglected, she will soon cease to warn ; the most 
flagrant sina wUl fail to acouse her ; she becomes 
seared as with a hot iron, and the man is given 
up ' to work all uncleanness with greediness.' " 

'■ O, papa, how dreadful ! I should rather bear 
the pain of remorse than get rid of it in this Way." 

" I trust you would, my child. Besides, you 
would get rid of it only for a short time. In 
eternity, the conscience of every man will awake, 
and lash him with unsparing severity. Then the 
pleasvrei of sin will he for ever past, and nothing 
will remain but its bitter, bitter fruits." After a 
short pause, during which Maria seemed much 
affected, her father resumed, — 

" Above all things, Maria, obey the very first 
admonitions of your conscience; cherish it as 
your most faithful monitor ; never disregard its 
warnings in one single instance, if you would 
preserve your soul from ruin." 

Maria, as usual, resolved that she would do so : 
and, as usual, she broke her resolution. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



"If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses ?*' 



The following conversation occurred, one day, 
after Maria had been, for several weeks, unusually 
careless on the subject of religion. 

*' Suppose, Maria, a man had a piece of ground 
overgrown with thistles and brambles, which he 
wants to clear and put in order before a certain 
time ; and when he was asked why he did not set 
about it immediately, he should reply, ' O, I have 
been trying, and find I cannot do it now, but if I 
wait two or three years, till the thistles are grovm 
up, I am in hopes I shall be able to accomplish 
it ;' would not you think his conduct highly 
absurd ? " 

" Yes, papa," said Maria, in a low voice, fore- 
seeing the application* 

'* If a man had a work to do, which he must 
perform, and which was every day becoming more 
difficult, while his strength was every day dinu- 
nishing, it would be madness to defer it an hour." 

*' Yes, papa." 
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" Well, my dear, you have a work to perform, 
which muit be done. The longer you defer it, 
the greater will be the difficulty, and the less will 
be your strength. What do you hope to gain by 

To escape from this question, which she knew 
not how to answer, Maria proposed another. 

" But, papa, how will it be harder to repent 
by-and-by than now ? " 

" Even if it should nest be ao, Maria, you are 
not the better off ; for you say you cannot poMtblg 
repent now. But the truth is, you do not believe 
this when yoii say it." 

Maria opened her eyes to their utmost extent. 
" Do not believe it, papa!" 

" No ; if you believed that you. could not pos- 
sibly repent, and that, consequently, you would 
be miserable for ever, would you he sitting Lere 
50 quietly?" 

" Why if I could not do any thing to help 
myself, I might as well be quiet as not," 

" Might as well be quiet ! yes, but you would 
not be any more quiet than you would be, it you 
were in a burning building, and knew that ail 
efforts to escape would be u; 
not the nature of men, who know they are to be 
^fo^M'er tBiBerabie, to be quiet sbg 
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" But now examine your heart, and see if there 
is not a secret feeling there, that, after all, if you 
were brought to extremities, if you were dying, 
for instance, you could repent.'* 

Maria, (after a pause,) " Why — ^yes, papa ; — 
although I think sometimes I have tried as hard 
as I possibly could, yet it seems as if I might, 
perhaps, do a little more, if it should come to the 
worst." 

** Tes, that is the way with all sinners. They 
have all an undefined expectation, without any 
ground, that, somehow or other — they don't ex- 
actly know how — they shall escape. O, my child, 
is there no way in which I can convince you, that 
what you cannot do now, in youth and in health, 
you will not be able to do in old age, or on a 
death bed r 

Maria was affected by the earnest tenderness 
of her father's manner, and she wept, but did not 
reply. 

He sighed deeply, and resumed: '*Tou ask 
why it will be more difficult to repent hereafter 
than now? There are several reasons. The 
natural effect of age is to render the heart less 
susceptible of impressions, less disposed to yield 
to persuasion. You must have seen this in rela- 
tion to yourself; you are not so easily affected 
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'as you once were. Besides, the sinner acquires 
a habil of lesistaBce by long continuanEe in sin, 
which Blrengthens every day ; he has so many 
times rejected the offers of mercy, that he does 
it now with greater ease ; his heart becomes 
hardened, bis eonacience seared, and his will fully 
set in him to do evil, 

" Not only does he thus become less able, but 
the obstacles from without increase; the cares 
and anxieties of this world multiply around him ; 
the demands upon his time become more nume- 
rous ; and the dread of ridicule and opposition has 
more power over him." 

Maria was still thinking of her father's remark, — 
that she was leas easily affected now than formerly. 
" Yes, it is true," thought she ; " I see it ; my 
heart is hardening. O, dear, what will become 
of me ]" 

Her father again spoke j — " In regard to you, 
Maria, it is absolutely certain that the present 
moment is the most favourable you will ever 
have ; and if you do not repent now, there is no 
reason to hope, so far as your efforts are con- 
cerned, that you ever will. I pray God, my child 
may never have occasion to say, ' The harvest is 
past, the sfimmer is ended, and i (im not saved ! ' " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

'* Offer it now to thy governor ; will he be pleased with 
thee, or accept thee V* 

** I DO not see how God can have any right to 
interfere with our thoughts and feelings," was 
Maria's firequent complaint; "if he had only, 
required our actions to hef so and so, we could 
have oheyed him." 

" You are very generous, Maria!" replied her 
father ; " so you will condescend to permit your 
Creator to control the movements of your body ; 
but over the soul which inhabits it, and which 
alone gives it importance, he is to have no autho- 
rity. Better, then, that, instead of intelligent and 
thinking beings, God had created lifeless machines^ 
for these might have executed a series of outward 
motions ; and this, it seems, is all that God is to 
expect from his creatures." 

Maria looked confused. 

" But, papa," said she, after a pause, " earthly 
rulers do not meddle with thoughts and feelings ; 
they are satisfied if the conduct is right." 

** True : because they cannot search the heart, 
and are obliged to content themselves with regu- 



latiiig the actions. But this is an imperfection 
in human law, — the necessary consequence of 
human ignorance ; and it is the very excellence 
of religion, that it takes cojjnizance of the heart as 
well as the conduct. But although the taw has 
nothing to do with feelings, yet every man, in his 
private judgment of another, takes into the account 
his motives, does he not?" 

" Yes, papa, I suppose so." 

" Certainly, if you reflect a moment, you will 
he conscious that you do not judge them hy their 
actions merely, hut hy what you can discover of 
their secret feelinga and motives. It would not 
be enough to satisfy you in a friend, that she 
treated you with outward kindness, if she had no 
real affection for you, and was merely selfish in 
her motives for professing it," 

" No, indeed, papa, it would not." 

"Well, shall God be satisfied with less than 
his creatures wiU accept ? But let us go on a 
little, and see how many actions derive their 
whole character from the motives which prompt 

" You know we have been hoping for a visit 
from your Aunt C. Well, now, suppose she 
should come here, and you should treat her with 
the greatest affection, anticipate all her wants, 
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and endeavour, in every possible way, to make 
her visit agreeable ; this conduct may proceed 
from one of several different motives. You might 
wish that your aunt should admire and love you, 
and think what an amiable, obliging, affectionate, 
little girl you are. (Maria blushed, as if her 
&ther had read her heart.) This would be vanity* 
Or you might think that, if you tried to please 
her, she would make you a present ; this would 
be selfishness or covetousness. Or you might 
really love her, and wish to make her happy; 
this would be benevolence. 

" Again ; you might love your parents so well, 
that, supposing your attentions to her would 
please them, you would treat her kindly from 
this motive, which would be filial affection. Or, 
finally, you might love God so well, that you 
would do it because he has commanded us to seek 
the happiness of others. Now which of all these 
motives would be the right one ? " 

" 1 suppose you mean the last, papa ; but I 
should have thought that benevolence and filial 
affection would be right too." 

" They are rights that is, they are not wrong, 
but they are not enough ; love to God should be 
united with them, and then they become proper 
motives. But you can see, at any time, that the 
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character of the action is entirely changed, in each 
case, hy the character of the motive." 

" Yes, papa." 

" And if you had heen the aanl, and had per- 
ceived the little gjrl'a attentions to you were 
prompted by either of the first motives - — — ? " 

" O, papa, I should have disliked her the 
more, the more she tried to please me." 

" You acknowledge, then, that the heart alone 
gives a value to outward acta of kindness, and 
yet you wish God to be contented with formal 
and hypocritical services, while your heart is an 
eneroy to him ! O, Maria, when will you learn 
that you are treating your Maker as you would 
not dare to treat an earthly friend, — no, nor a 
common acquaintance, nor even a menial ; for him 
only do you require to be pleased with hypocrisy ! " 

Maria wept, as usual; and, as usual, her heart 
remained imchanged, 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Ftovm, b; that single thougbt, she has it aoC 

Maria frequently found a great deal of plea; 
n religious duties, and was so much affected a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



" To feel our liearts can bleed, yet not repent ; 
To sigh, yet not recede f to grieve, yet not rdent. 



IT 



** Papa, which is best, to make resolutions and 
break them, or not to make any ? " 

** Indeed, Maria, it is hard to choQ^ between 
two such hard things/' 

" Well, papa, I believe I must choose, for I 
never keep my resolutions." 

" One thing is pretty certain, that if we do not 
make any resolutions, we never can keep them. 
But is there any absolute necessity for breakii^ 
yours ? " 

'* It seems as if there was, papa. I do not 
know how I can resolve any more strongly, or try 
any harder than I have done thousands of times, 
when it was of no use." 

" What sort of resolutions are those you break 
most frequently ? " 

" I don't know, papa — all sorts. Sometimes I 
resolve that I will not be angry or selfish for a 
week, or that I will attend to religion." 

" And in what circumstances do you break these 
resolutions oftenest ? *' 
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'• Why, papa, I almost always forget that I 
have resolved at all. Something happens to raake 
me angry, and I don't stop to think of my reao- 

" Do you suppose that if you could always 
think in time, it would keep yon from doing 
wrong ? " 

" I suppose it would, papa — no, I don't think it 
would always, for sometimes I have rememhered, 
and it did not do any good." 

" Can you tell me any instance?" 
" Yes, papa," said Maria, hlushing; " I remem- 
ber once, when I went to see old Mrs. S. she 
gave me some plums when I was coming home, 
and said I could give some to my little brother, if 
1 pleased : 1 told her 1 would, and I meant to ; 
but when I had eaten my half, they tasted so 
good, that I thought I would take one more ; and 
so I kept taking one more, till they were all gone; 
and though I thought all the time that it was 
selfish, I could not help eating them." 
" And how did you feel afterwards ? " 
" I felt very hadly when I first got home, but 
still worse when I went to bed ; ind you can't 
think, papa, how differently it looked to me after- 
wards from what it did at the time. While I was 
eating them, it did not seem very bad, hardly 
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of her heart — to which she ascribed all the eril. 
** How could I forget so soon?" But then she 
always flattered herself that next time it should 
not be so ; or, at least, that if it should come to 
extremities, she could do more than she had yet 
done. Thus she went on to make for herself a 
robe of righteousness ; and though her work was 
destroyed as soon as finished, with unwearied 
diligence she patched it again and again, that 
with it she should be able to cover her moral 
deformity. 

This self-conceit, and fondness for self-justifi- 
cation, shewed itself in all Maria did, as well as 
in her religious experience. One day, on ex- 
amining some work which Maria had just finished, 
her mother found a needle sticking in it. 

'' I have often requested you never to do this, 
Maria," said she, shewing the needle ; " there is 
great danger of some persons being injured by 

it." 

Maria was sure she had not left it there ; she 
remembered perfectly well putting it away. 

" Who, then, could have put it there ? I have 
not touched your work ; and I believe your father 
and brothers are not in the habit of using needles." 

Still Maria was positive ; and her mother, 
though displeased at her obstinacy, said no more, 



bat examined the work. " These seams are not 
sewed neatly, Maria," said she. 

" It is because the thread was so coarse." 
" Could yon not hare taken finer ? " 
" Mamma, I could not find any other." 
" Did you look in the proper place ? " 
" Yes, mamma." 

Her mother opened the drawer, and presently 
held up the spool of cotton. 

" Well, mamma, I am sure i did not see it." 
" Besides, it is not all the fault of the thread ; 
the stitches are not taken properly." 

Maria's month was again opened to reply; but 
her father, who had been reading, looked up from 
his book, and said, quietly — " Seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit ; there is more hope of a 
fool than of him." 

It hardly need be said that Mnria was over- 
whelmed with confusion. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" By Ihe deeds ot [he Ian ahull no man living he jiistifieil." 

Oke day, when Maria was in the self-com- 
placent frame nf mind which han been described. 
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her father, who understood the state of things 
perfectly, directed his remarks accordingly. 

" Maria, do you understand the meaning of 
this verse, — * He that oSendeth in one point is 
guilty of all ? ' " 

" No, papa; I have often wondered how it 
could be true." 

" It does not of course mean, literally, that if 
a man breaks one of the commandments he, in 
doing so, breaks all the others ; for instance, that 
a man who steals, is a murderer; but he who 
breaks one command is as really a transgressor : 
it is as impossible for him to be saved by the 
law as if he had broken them all. Do you 
understand me?" 

'' No, papa; or, at least, I cannot see how it is 
true." 

** The law of God is, in fact, one, though di- 
vided into several distinct precepts ; they all 
breathe the same spirit, and require the same 
moral character. Therefore, if a man breaks 
any one of them, he sins against the spirit of the 
whole. A thief gives as clear a proof that he 
does not love his neighbour as himself, as a mur- 
derer does. Besides, a man who breaks one 
command shews a contempt of God's authority, 
which would lead him to disobey the others if he 
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had temptation and opportunity. This is plain, 

" Yes, papa." 

" But, leaving this out of the question, it is as 
impossible that a man who has committed but one 
Bin in his life, should be saved by his good works, 
as if he had committed a. million." 

Maria looked surprised. 

" Why, ray dear, just think what are the con- 
ditions of the law. — ' He that doeth these things 
shall live by tliem ; but the soul tliat sinneth,' — 
not the soul that sinneth a thousand or a hundred 
tames, — but ' the soul that sinnelk, it shall die. 
Suppose I had promised you a reward, on con- 
dition that you would walk straight to the end of 
a line, without getting off once, would it avail any 
thing for you to say, I only got off from it once 
or twice, and I got right on again ? Or auppoM 
a man were condemned for murder, would it ex- 
cuse him, to plead that he was not a thief 1 " 

" No, papa; I see it all now." 

" You see then, my dear, how vain and foolish 
it is to expect to be aaved by your own tighteoui-' 
ness. Even if you should begin now to be per- 
fectly holy, and never commit another sin, how 
e all those you have already committed, to be 
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^* But if I should be perfectly holy all the rest 
of my life, would it not be unjust to punish me 
for ever for my past sins ? " 

** Unjust ! You forget that the law of God 
requires perfect obedience always; it requires 
you to love God with all your heart, and your 
fellow-creatures as yourself, every moment of your 
life. If you do this a part of the time, you do 
your duty for that time only ; and how is this to 
excuse you from doing it the rest of the time ? 
If you could love God with more than all your 
heart for the rest of your life, then, to be sure, 
you might make atonement for past deficiencies ; 
but this, I presume, you do not expect to do.'* 

It would be impossible to describe the emotions 
of grief, despondency, and anger, which filled 
Maria's heart, as she listened to these remarks, 
and became convinced that all her goodness for 
the last few days was thrown away ; that it did 
not give her the least claim to the favour of God ; 
and that, in spite of all she could do, it would 
be just for him to punish her for ever. The law 
of God seemed to her unreasonably strict, and 
impossible to be observed ; his character appeared 
hateful to her ; and since her goodness was of no 
use, she would not try to be good any longer. 
But then came the dreadful thought of eternal 



misery, — of dwelling with everlasting burnings. 
With a heart full of enmity, hatred, and despair, 
she retired to bed. A period of several months 
elapsed before the conversation in the next 
chapter nccurred. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



" Yea! man for man perchance may br 
The horrore of the yawning; gritit ; 
And friend for friend, or child fur sir 
Undaunted or unmoved expire, 
From love, — or piety,^OT pride ; 
But who can die as Jesua died ? " 



" He stipulates indeed, but merely this, 
That man will freely cake an unbought blin 
Will trust him for a faithful generuUB part, 
Nor set a price upon a willing hearl." 



" Mabia, have you a clear idea of the 
in which the death of Christ was an atone- 
ment for sin; or, in other words, how his 
death rendered it just for Cioii to pardon the 
sinner ? " 

" No, papa ; it has often seemed strange tr> me 
liow the death of an innocent person could 
for the sins of the guilty." 
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*' We]], I will try to make it plain to you. 
You perceive that God, as a holy being, must 
hate sin.'* 

" Yes, papa." 

" As a sincere being, must manifest hatred ? " 

Maria, (with hesitation,) — " Yes, papa." 

" If he did not, if he allowed his creatures to 
suppose that he approved it, or was indiflSsrent 
to it, he would be insincere. It was necessary, 
then, that God should not ovljfeel but manifest 
his indignation against sin.** 

" Yes, papa,*' said Maria, no longer hesitatingly. 

" Well, now the most obvious, and at first view, 
the only way Gt)d had of manifesting his displeasure 
when men transgressed, was, by inflicting punish* 
ment immediately upon them. But if any other 
way could be found in which Qod's displeasure 
could be as clearly displayed as it would have 
been in the destruction of the whole human race, 
they might still be saved. In other words, if 
any being could be found, both able and willing 
to bear the wrath of God in our stead, and a 
being so great and glorious, that his bearing our 
punishment would be as clear an exhibition of 
God's hatred of sin as if we bore it ourselves, we 
may be allowed to escape. Is not this plain ?** 

" Yes, papa, perfectly." 
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" But then, where waa such a. being to be found ? 
—one so glorious, so tenderly beloved of God, and 
yet 30 benevolent and compassionate? Who could 
liave foreseen tliat the only and well-beloved Son 
of the Father would be the sacrifice ? O, won- 
drous love ! too great to be imagined — altnoat to 
be believed ! " 

He seenied lost in rapturous contemplation. 
At length Maria ventured to ask — 

" Did Christ suifer just as much as the whole 
world would have done, if they had perished f " 

" That is not necessary to his making our 
atonement, If God would not spare the sinner, 
when his own beloved Son stood in that sinner's 
place, it was sutliciently clear that he necer 
would do so without atonement. The justice of 
God is as clearly exhibited in the sacrifice ol 
Christ as hia mercy." 

" I don't see, papa, on this ground, why 
repentance is necessary. If Christ bore the sins 
of all men, why should they bear thera again ? " 

" And I will ask you, Maria, why God should 
pardon, or how he can pardon, those who deny 
that they have sinned, and will not accept forgive- 
ness ? But, in fact, repentance is necessary to 
pardon ; for before a man repents, the language 
of his heart is — ' I have done nothing wrong, and 
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oifer is accepted, it will lead to a change, both in 
the heart and life ; but this is not a condition of 
salvation, only a proof of its being secured." 

" I understand what you mean, papa," said 
Maria. But slie found that understanding and 
submitting were two different things. 
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to serve God ; and wliat proSt GhBll we Iiuve 
i ordinances? " 

Especially to convince tbem thai all the dilii- 
oppose their saWaCion lie in (heir owe hearu ; 
bemj hut the J are unwilling 
e therefore without excuse." 



" If they ask, What shall we do ? I never dare give them 
any other answer than that given by ChrJEt snd his apostles : 
Repent, and helieve (he gospe].*' 

" Papa," said Maria, " do you suppose a 
person who reads the Bible, and prays every day, 
is more likely to be converted than one who does 
not?" 

" The Bible, Maria, gives no encouragement 
to those who read and pray with an impenitent 
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*' Then I don't see the ose of praying at all.** 

" Of praying insincerely, I suppose you mean. 
There is a great deal of use in pra3ring from the 
heart, though there is none in praying without it.** 

" Then, papa, I may as well give up all at once." 

" See how unreasonable you are, Maria ! Be- 
cause heartless prayers are of no avail, you will 
not pray at all ; and you think hardly of God, 
because he will not accept hypocritical and selfish 
services." 

" But if I cannot do any better, papa, then 
what must I do ? " 

'* If you cannot do any better, why then there 
is no help for you. God has said, that those who 
do not repent must perish; and if you cannot 
repent, why you must suJSer the consequences." 

Maria at these dreadful words burst into a 
flood of tears, and sobbed for some time without 
being able to speak. Her heart rose against the 
demands of God ; she wanted to say, '' Then he 
is unjust to require what cannot be done ;" but 
her father had answered this objection so often, 
that she was afraid to advance it again. At last 
her father said — 

** Do you not see, Maria, that it is to accuse 
God of injustice, to say that you cannot repent ? 
He has commanded you to do it, •nd threatened 



to punish you if you do not ; of course, to say 
you cannot do what he requires, ia to say that he 
is cruel and unjust." 

" But, papa, if I really feel that I cannot ?" 

" Really Jeel that you cannot! what do you 
raean by that, Maria 1 You do not pretend to 
deny that you have the power of feeling sorry 
for your conduct?" 

" No, papa, I do not deny that I have the 
poTvei of being sorry in other cases, but not in 
this one. I have tried, and tried, and I cannot." 

" There are so many absurdities in your speech, 
that I hardly know where to begin to answer 
them. Do you suppose that Christians have 
more faculties than other men?" 

" No, papa." 

" Then, of course, you have all that are neces- 
sary for obeying God. He does not wish you to 
exert any new powers, but to use in a different 
manner those which you have. For instance, 
he has given you the power of loving, and 
be requires you to love Him ; he has given 
you the power of being sorry, and be requires 
you to he sorry for sin, and so on. It is as 
absurd to talk of a person's having power to 
be sorry in one case and not in another, as it 
would he to say that a person is blind to some 
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objects, or deaf to some sounds. To give a 
person power to be sorry, or to love in a parti- 
cular case, would be equivalent to giving him a 
disposition to exert the powers he already has. 
Is not this plain ? " 

" Yes, papa. But," resumed she, after a pause, 
" my difficulty ' still comes back. You know, 
papa, there is no arguing against consciousness ; 
and 80 long as I am conscious of being unable, 
I cannot be convinced that I am able.*' 

" If we could not be deceived in our con- 
sciousness, this would be unanswerable* What 
you are conscious of is, that very strong unwil- 
lingness, which, while it exists, amounts to 
inability ; that species of inability which is some- 
times called moral, in distinction from natural, 
inability. To make the case plainer, suppose 
that somebody should try to persuade you to set 
fire to the house and bum us all up ; would you 
not feel the impossibility of doing it full as 
strongly as if you had not the necessary physical 
power ? " 

" Yes, indeed, papa." 

" It would be impossible that an affectionate 
mother should kill her child, or an affectionate 
wife murder her husband, while the affection 
continued ; as impossible as if it could not be 



done. Their dispositions might be cbanged, and 
then the impossibility would be removed. In 
this sense, I acknowledge that it is impossible 
For you to repent ; or, which amounts to the same 
thing, it is absolutely certain that you never will 
repent of yourself," 

Maria sighed deeply, 

" You see that it depends on the sovereign 
grace of God whether you are ever saved or not. 
Dr. Doddridge has remarked, that a person who 
diligently uses the means of grace, is more likely 
to be favoured with the renewing influences of 
the Spirit of God, than one who neglects them ; 
not because there is any merit in such services, 
but because the fact that a person is inclined to 
offer them, shews that the Holy Spirit is already 
striving with them. This remajk, however, is 
merely the result of his observation, and has no 
warrant in the Bible," 

" Is there nothing that I can do, then?" said 
Maria, in a tone of despair. 

" Nothing, if you will not do what God re- 
quires. My dear daughter, I would willingly 
help you if I could, but I dare not pretend to be 
more merciful than God. I must leave you 
where his word leaves you, — shut up between these 
truths, You never con he saved without repent- 
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ance ; you can repent if you choose ; but it is 
absolutely certain that you never toill choose, 
unless God makes you." 

Maria's distress was terrible. She went up 
stairs, and threw herself on the floor: ** O, I 
wish I had never been bom ! — I wish I had never 
been bom!" burst from her lips. If she had 
merely been told that she could repent if she 
pleased, although she would have denied it in 
words, there would have been a secret belief in 
her heart, that if she could repent now, she 
could at any other time ; and this would have 
lessened her anxiety ; but to feel that she was to 
blame for not repenting, and yet never could 
repent of herself — ^in short, that she was in the 
hands of the Almighty, to be dealt with according 
to his sovereign will and pleasure ; this was dis- 
tressing indeed. 

While these inward conflicts lasted, Maria 
could take no pleasure in any thing; she felt 
like an outcast, often envying the beasts and 
birds their happiness, or wishing that she had 
never existed. At other times, she was generally 
obliging and good-tempered, having overcome 
some of her childish faults ; but when under the 
influence of these feelings, she appeared unkind 
and morose. One reflection which occasioned her 



great distress was, that her guilt was aggravated 
by the very privileges she enjoyed. This had been 
often urged upon her aa an additional motive to 
escape such terrible condenination ; but now that 
escape seemed hopeless, she would gladly have 
aurrenderod her privileges, that her responsibi- 
lities, too, might be lessened. She would have 
determined upon a voluntary self-seclusion from 
the house and word of God, but that she was 
aware this would not diminish her guilt ; and 
next to the wish that she had never been bom, 
was this, — that she had been bom a heathen. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



"If the projiliel had bid ihee do some great thing, 
woutdsl ihou not hate done it t How much ruther, then, 
when he sailh to thee, ' Wash, and be cleansed !' " 



Aptkb this, Maria's distiess continued for seve- 
ral weeks, with scarcely any abatement. She felt 
as if the wrath of God pursued her wherever she 
went, and gave her nti rest, day nor night. When 
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she lay down at night, this reflection would pre- 
sent itself to her mind with irresistible force: 
" God knows whether I shall ever be saved or not ; 
he looks forward through the ages of eternity, 
and perhaps he sees that I shall spend them in 
hell.*' This perhaps seemed to her to have all 
the force of certainty, and her anguish could 
hardly have been deeper had she been assured of 
perdition. She often feared, too, that the Holy 
Spirit had forsaken her, and she was given up to 
final impenitence and hardness of heart. She 
knew that those persons had most reason to fear 
this awful doom who had oftenest resisted and 
grieved this blessed visitor : who, then, in so much 
danger as she ? 

One day, while she was in this frame of mitid, 
she stood behind her father's chair, combing his 
head, for in this way he sometimes obtained 
slight relief under his attacks of nervous head- 
ache. 

Maria stood silent for some time with an ex- 
pression of hopeless misery on her countenance, 
and the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

" Papa," said she, at last, " I do not see why 
Christians are ever unhappy. O, it seems to 
me, that if I were only sure of being saved^ I 
should be perfectly happy all the rest of my life." 
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Her father sighed. " Christinns ought to be n 
great deal happier than they are," said he ; " but 
then they have many things to diminish their 
happiness. In the first place, few Christians feel 
sure, all the time, of being saved ; remaining 
sinfulness and unbelief, trequently occasion 
doubts and anxieties on tliis point. — They have 
to maintain a constant watch against their sins, 
to struggle, and fight, and pray, and often — too 
often — to mourn that they have not watched. 
Besides, the situation of their impenitent friends, 
and the sin and misery they see around them, are 
constant occasions of giief. Still it ought to make 
them happy to reflect, that all these things are in 
the hand of auch a God, who is their Father and 

Maria's tears flowed faster. " He is not my 
Father and Friend," thought she. 

" My dear child," said her father tenderly, 
" if you really wish to be a Christian, what is 
there to hinder you ? You cannot doubt that God 
is willing ; if not, why has he given his only Son 
to die for you ? Why does he allow you the 
Bible and the Sabbath ; why is he sending his 
Spirit, even now, to ifraw you, if possible, to 
himself?" 

" 1 know it, papa," said Maria, as soon as her 
N 5 
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tears would allow her to speak ; " but tlien, 
what can be the reason that I am not a Chris- 
tian ? I am sure, if I were required to go on a 
pilgrimage, or to submit to any of the penances 
which the Hindoos inflict on themselves, I would 
not hesitate a moment — no, not a moment." 

" I believe it, Maria ; I believe you would 
do any thing to purchase heaven ; but I believe, 
too, that at this very moment you are refusing 
to accept it as a free gift, for the sake of Christ. 
This is the great stumbling-block in the way of 
every sinner's conversion. At first, he would 
fain owe his salvation entirely to his own merits ; 
and when by repeated trials he finds this cannot 
be done, he still tries to patch up a miserable 
righteousness of his own, which shall almost en- 
title him to heaven ; and then the merits of Christ 
may do the rest." 

He paused; but as Maria did not speak, he 
went on. " My dear child, why will you not 
give up every thing of this sort, leave ofi* all 
dependence on any fancied goodness of your own, 
/md trust simply in Christ ? * Only acknowledge 
thine iniquity,' God says ; and what easier terms 
could he propose ? Can you not fall down at his 
feet, and say, * Lord, I am a poor miserable sin- 
ner ; I do not deserve any favour, but I pray 
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thee to pardon me for Christ's sake V Only say 
this sincerely, and the work is done. Is it not 
easy ? " 

** Yes, papa, it seems so. — O, if I could!" 

" Maria, you remind me of an incident which 
occurred when you were a little girl, and which 
I suppose you have forgotten. You were put in 
the closet for refusing to say, * Please, mother ; * 
and when you thought you were to be left there 
all night, you cried out very dolefully, * O, I 
wish I could say — Please, mother !* And, now, 
what was the difficulty there — the want of power 
orof wiU?" 

*• Of wiE, papa." 

*' And yet you thought you wanted to say it, 
and could not. I shall leave you to make the 
application." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

" It is the soul's prerogative, its fate, 
To shape the outward to its own estate ; 
If right itself, then all around is well ; 
If wrong, it makes all without a heU." 



" Thyself, in all things see reflected back. 
And all through time, and down eternity, 
Where'er thou goest, that face shall look on thee." 



" Maria/' said her father, the next day, " I 
want to talk with you a little more on the subject 
we began last night. You think that nothing 
more is wanting to make you happy, than to be 
assured of heaven." 

" Yes, papa, I am sure that this would make 
me perfectly happy." 

** Mind, I do not say if you were prepared for 
heaven, but if you were sure of going there with 
your present character and feelings." 

*' Yes, papa," said Maria, with some hesitation. 

*' Let us see, then, what would make you 
happy there. The happiness of heaven consists 
principally in a view of the perfections of God, 
and the disposition and ability to praise him, 
without hinderance or imperfection. Now tell me. 



candidly, if such employments would make you 
happy." 

Maria was silent. 

" Is there any thing pleasant to you in the 
idea of spending eternity in the presence of an 
infinitely just and holy God, with no other em- 
ployment than praising and serving him?" 

Maria was obliged to confess that the thought 
was an unpleasant one. 

" You desire heaven, then, not for any happi- 
ness you expect to find there, but because it is 
the only way of eacapiug eternal misery. In 
other words, it looks desirable to you, not lor 
its own sake, but only as compared with the 
world of despair. Is it so 1 " 

" I believe it is something like that, papa, 
though I never thought of it before. I never 
thought much about what would constitute the 
happiness of heaven ; only, in general, I thought 
it must be a happy place, because it ia always 
described so ; at any rate, I thought if I did not 
go there, I must perish." 

" But you see, now, that the happiness of 
heaven would not be happiness to you ; therefore, 
all you could expect there, even on your own 
admiaaioQ, woiUd be freedom from positive sulfer- 
ing. But is this enough to constitute ' perfect 
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happiness?' If so, you ought to be perfectly 
happy now." 

*' No, papa, it would not be perfect happiness, 
to be sure ; only, if I had expected or feared to 
be miserable for ever, the joy of escaping would 
seem perfect happiness in comparison." 

" Very well, I understand you ; and now let 
us see what ground you would have to expect, 
even freedom from suffering. In what does the 
misery of hell consist ? Not, principally, by any 
means, in bodily suffering, but in remorse of con- 
science, — in the uncontrolled dominion of evil 
passions, — in short, in that moral pollution and 
debasement, which is justly and emphatically 
called the death of the soul. Now these things 
are not dependent on place, nor on any outward 
circumstances, but on the character." 

*' Yes, papa," replied Maria ; •* and I see what 
you are coming to." 

" What, then ? " 

" That with my present character it would not 
make much difference, as to my happiness, whether 
I went to heaven or not." 

" Yes, Maria, that is what I was coming to ; 
sin and misery are inseparably connected; and, 
while you are sinful, you never can be happy." 

•* Yes, papa." 



" You have felt reniorse ? " 

"Yes, papa, often;" and, as Maria gave this 
answer, she rememhered an instance in which she 
had committed a fault, which no one knew but 
herself. She rememhered the sickness of heart, 
the faint, oppressed, burdened feeling which she 
carried ahout with her for three days, during 
which she was constantly dreading detection ; 
how she dared not meet her parents' eyes, nor 
join in the plays of her brothers and sisters, and 
how every word of kindness went like a dagger tn 
her heart;— these things she remembered, and 
she said, " Yes, papa, you need not say any thing 
to prove that remorse makes people unhappy, for 
I am convinced of it enough now." 

" And remember, too, that remorse in the other 
world will be infinitely more dreadful than any 
you have ever experienced. But let u8 take 
another illustration. The tendency o! pride is to 
make us desire to be noticed and applauded j in 
short, to be above others. Where we are com- 
mended, or exalted in any way, pride is gratified, 
and we feel self-complacent and happy. When 
we are neglected or censured, pride is mortified, 
and we are miserable. Has not this been the 
source of some of your unhappy feelings, of which 
you did n<il know the cause 7 " 
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" Yes, papa, I think that is a good deal the 
reason why I do not like to be reproved, but not 
all ; and when I am in company, it makes me 
unhappy, if people do not take any notice of 
me. — Indeed, papa, I believe that if I had no 
pride I should hardly ever be unhappy." 

*' Well, how do you suppose a proud person 
would feel, if he were obliged to live constantly 
in the society of a person whom he disliked, but 
who was his superior, and to whom universal 
homage was rendered, while there was no pos- 
sibility of gaining distinction or admiration for 
himself?" 

** I should think he would be perfectly mise- 
rable, papa." 

** How, then, could such an one be happy in 
heaven? He would be continually wishing for 
the first place ; he would pine after honour and 
applause ; and to see God alone — a being whom 
he disliked — exalted and reverenced, would fill 
him with envy and mortification. The songs of 
angels would be to him more discordant than the 
shrieks of the lost; and * Worthy the Lamb' would 
grate on his ear more harshly than the sounds of 
woe from the prison of despair. 

** I might take any of the other passions of the 
unrenewed heart as examples, to illustrate the 
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aame truth, but it is unnecesaary. 1 think it 
must he evident that the indulgence of envy, 
hatred, levenge, malice, or any other sinful pas- 
sion, is entirely incorapatihle with happiness. 
You see then, my dear child, that it is your own 
character which will ultimately render you happy 
or miserahle. With your present character, it is 
not impious to say that God himself cannot render 
you happy ; and, on the other hand, with anch a 
character as he approves, you cannot he other- 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



When Maria, on another occasion, repeated 
the often-made remark, " It seems as if I was 
willing;" her father replied, "It jeems as if you 
were willing, that in, your heart tells you so, but 
you know the Bihle says, ' He that trusteth in 
his own heart is a fooL' " 

" Must I never, then, believe what my heart 
tells me 7" asked Maria, seeking, as usual, for 
some ground of cavilling. " Perhaps that would be 
the safest way, at any rate ; where the heart is an 
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interested party, never trust it, — it will betray 
you." 

" Papa, I wish you would tell me all the ways 
in which my heart may deceive me, and then I 
could guard against it.*' 

*' If I should try to tell you all, Maria, I am 
afraid I should never have done ; but I will tell 
you a few of the ways in which the heart proves 
that it is deceitful above all things." 

'* The first of these is, by telling sinners that 
there is no cause for alarm ; and that they may 
continue to live in impenitence and danger. This 
is an universal delusion. But when the spirit of 
God comes and awakens the sinner's conscience, 
sets his sins in order before him, and shews him 
the strictness of the law, this delusion is dissi- 
pated. The sinner sees that it is not safe to live 
and die without repentance, and he cannot help 
being alarmed that he is yet without it. His heart 
then tells him that it is not so very diiOScult a thing 
to repent ; that he can easily do it at any time ; and 
that at present he had better enjoy himself. Some- 
times the sinner rests here, and drives away his 
fears : but if he cannot succeed in doing this, he 
begins to * try to repent,* as he calls it, that is, he 
prays, reads the Bible, &c. However, he soon finds 
that this is not repentance, and will not lead to it. 



and furthermore, that he coTinot rejiciit by any 
such efforts." 

•' What does hia heart do now ? why it turns 
right about, and tells him that he can do nothing, 
tliat he must therefore sit still, and wait God's time. 
But the heart knows, that if tlie sinner really be- 
lieved be could do nothing to help himself, he 
would not be at all disposed to sit still and watt 
God's time ; it therefore tries to make him be- 
lieve — at the same time that it is teOing him he 
is not to blame, because he cannot repent — that 
if lie should esert himself to the utmost, if he 
were on his death-bed, for instanue, he coald 
repent ; and, strange to say, the poor deluded man 
believes these contradictory stories. Has not your 
heart told you so a thousand times, Maria 1" 

" Yes, papa." 

■' Well, the sinner's heart tells him, that if he 
prays and reads the Bil)le, and is moral, and 
' does as well as he can,' God will hear him, and 
grant him salvation. So the sinner does all these 
things, but his prayers are not heard, and his heari 
tells him that God is very unjust not to answer 

" But the sinner has been told that he must 
not place any dependence upon his prayers, or 
imagine that there is any goodness in them ; it is 
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only on those who are conscious of descrying 
nothing, that God bestows favours. So he goes 
and makes a long confession, and tells God that 
he merits nothing but punishment, while his heart 
says to him all the time — * How very humble 
and penitent you are, and how meritorious it is in 
you to make such confessions; God will, cer- 
tainly, hear you now !' God still refuses to hear, 
and the sinner's heart tells him that he has a 
right to be angry at the refusal. 

"Perhaps, however, his conscience tells him 
that it is not being humble to be proud of one's 
humility, and that it is not consistent to ask a 
thing as an undeserved favour, and then be angry 
that it is not granted. Then he goes to God, and 
makes another confession, and confesses, too, the 
pride of his former confession ; and, while he is 
doing it, his heart whispers to him, * how much 
self-knowledge you must have, to have found out 
so soon that it was pride ; almost any body else 
would have been deceived.* Have you known 
any thing of this, Maria ? " 

** O yes, papa, it seems as if you had described 
all my thoughts and feelings." 

** Well, now, which will you believe, this 
wicked, treacherous, deceitful heart, which will 
lead you to perdition, or the God of truth and 



love, who is ready to guide you to peai:e and 
liiippinesa everlasting ? " 

" O, I shall never trust my heart agmn, papa, 
as long as Hive." 

" What should you say, my dear," replied her 
father, smiling, " if I should say that this remark 
aifords a new illustration of the deceitfiilneas of 
the heart ? " 

" How, papa?" aaid Maria, in surprise. 

" Nothing but a deceitful and self-confident 
heart could suggest that a single warning would 
secure you from all its treachery." 

" But surely, papa, I could not be sucli a fool 
as to be deceived now, when I know exactly the 
very ways in which jny heart will try to deceive 

"Maria! if you live a thousand years, and 
become so experienced in the ways of the heart, 
that you can trace all its windings, and lay open 
its most secret recesses to others, never hope that 
you are beyond the reach of its treacheries. The 
wisest and holiest man that ever lived will find, 
to the day of his death, new evidence that he has 
never fully understood the depths of his depravity. 
No, my child, your only security, your only 
reftigc, is in Christ. He can save you Irom the 
treachery of your heart, lite allure men Is ul' the 
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worldy the snares of the tempter ; and he alone 
can do it." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

" Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it. Why 
haat thou made me thus 7 " 

" Papa/* said Maria, '* if the hearts of all men 
are alike, and one no more deserves to be saved 
than another, why does God choose to convert 
some and not others V* 

" For no reason that we know of, Maria, but 
his own good pleasure. We are certain that it is 
not on account of any merit in those who are 
saved, and that is all we know about it." 

*' Then how can it be just to make such a 
difference, when all deserve to be treated alike V* 

" I will answer you in the words of the house- 
holder in the parable : * Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own ? ' God treats none 
worse than they deserve ; and if he chooses to 
treat any better ^ he certainly has a right to do so." 

Maria still looked dissatisfied. Her father 
went on : — ** Creation gives the Creator absolute 
sovereignty over his creatures* Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, to make one vessel to 
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honour, and another to dishonour 1 ' It would 
have been consistent with justice if God had left 
us all to perish in consequence of the sin of 
Adam ; niucli more, then, is it just to leave those 
to perish now who reject the offered merits of B 
Saviour, trample his blood under their feet, and 
do despite to the Spirit of Grace." 

" Yes, father, it would be just, if he treated all 
so ; but, if he saves some " 

" That does not alter the case at all in regard 
to the others. Was the houaeholder unjust to 
the labourers that were first hired, when he gave 
them all he had promised ; though the others, who 
had worked a shorter time, received the same ? " 

" The case is just this : God has provided 
salvation for all ; he offers it to all, but all reject 
it. He invites and entreats them to be saved, 
hut they will not. Then, by the secret con- 
straining influences of his Spirit, he obliges some 
to accept his offers, and saves them, as it were, 
against their will, or rather makes them willing 
in the day of his power. But is he therefore 
unjust to those whom he leaves to follovf in their 
own chosen way ? " 

If Maria had answered as her conscience and 
understanding dictated, she would ha'Je ■iwii ^"^ 
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at once ; but her heart rebelled ; she longed to 
escape from the hands of Jehovah, and looked on 
every side, but could see no outlet. 

As she was silent, her father resumed : — " But 
why should you object to others being saved, 
Maria, even if you should not be ? Do you not 
see that only a feeling of envy, similar to that of 
the labourers in the parable, could prompt such 
wishes ? Are you not content with refusing the 
offers of mercy yourself, but do you wish all the 
world to refuse them too ? What sort of disposi- 
tion is that which could be consoled under suffer- 
ing, by the suffering of others ? ** 

Maria burst into tears. *' I see papa hates and 
despises me,'* thought she, " and I do not wonder, 
if he supposes I had such feelings.** This idea 
put the finishing touch to her misery. ** I am, 
indeed, forsaken of God and man," was the feeling 
with which she rose to go to her own room, there 
to give vent to her sorrows in tears and groans ; 
but her father detained her. 

** My dear child,** said he, " I know that you 
do not love to hear these things ; but, if they are 
true, ought you not to hear them ? If you are 
thus in the hands of God, is it not better that 
you should know it now, when, by timely sub- 
mission, yoix can make him your friend, than to 



learn it tor the first time when he has become 
your irreconcilable enemy ? I must tell you, 
then, my child, my duty to God and to your soul 
requires me to tell you, that the power of a parent 
over an infant is nothing compared with the 
entire and absolute control whicli God has over 
you. Escape you cannot; submit you must. 
Will you submit voluntarily, and he happy ; or by 
constraint, and be miserable?" 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Makia had not asked her father any questions, 
nor made any remarks on the usual subject, for 
several days. She had the air of a person who 
resigns herself to an inevitable evil, and is pre- 
pared for the worst that can happen. She ex- 
pected that her father would notice this difference, 
and question her as to its cause ; and she had what 
she considered a triumphant answer, readyfor him ; 
but when day after day passed, and he took no 
notice of her, but seemed as indifferent as herself, 
her assumed philosophy gave way. If he had 
„ aaked her, she had intended to tell him, that if she 
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were elected to be saved, she should be so, at all 
events ; and if she were not, all her efforts would 
not avail, and she might as well be quiet. 

But when he did not ask her, she began to find 
that such a consideration was not at all suited 
to keep her quiet. The more she reflected, the 
greater was the tumult of her mind ; she was not 
only angry with her Maker because she was in 
his power, but she even felt displeased because 
her father did not talk with her as usual. She 
half determined never to introduce the subject 
again, as if — poor foolish child that she was — any 
one would suffer by such conduct but herself. 
She little knew that her father was aware of all 
that passed in her mind, and that his silence, as 
well as his conversation, was intended to benefit 
her. 

The tumult and anguish of her mind, however, 
increased to such a degree, that she could no longer 
maintain her resolution. " O, how I wish that I 
had never been born ! " was the exclamation which 
broke from her lips, after one of these struggles. 

** That is a very foolish, as well as a very sinful 
wish," said her father, gravely. ** You ought rather 
to be grateful for the blessing of existence." 

** I am sure I should not think it a blessing," 
said Maria ; " we are created without our own 



choice, and then we don't know but we shall be 
eternally miserable, and have no way of keeping 
ourselves." 

" Is that true, Maria?" 

" I don't see but it is, papa. If God has de- 
creed that I shall he saved, I shall be ; and if not, 
I shall perish. I cannot alter bis decrees." 

" You are now sitting down," said her father ; 
" have you not power to get up and walk across 
the room ? " 

" Yes, papa." 

" Well now, choose which you will do." 

" I choose to sit still, papa," 

" Well, you may say, if you please, that God 
has decreed you shall sit still ; but this did not 
interfere at all with your freedom; you do just 

Maria considered for a moment. " I don't 
know, papa ; I always get puzzled when I try to 
understand this. The other day I was thinking 
about it, and it occurred to me that I had power, 
for instance, to move my arm, or not to move it, 
just as I choose, and then I moved it several 
times, and felt conscious that I did it freely ; but 
as soon as I moved it, I began to think that it was 
not free, for it was fated that I should move it." 

" No wonder that this subject puzzles you. 



Maria, for it has puzzled the wisest plulosopheis. 
Your perplexity arises from yonr trying to nnder- 1 
stand what cannot be understood— how the free*-' 
dom of mao is cossisteat with the sovereignty si 
decrees of God. It is enough for us to know that' 
they are both facts." 

" How can they be both facts, and yet incoo* 

" I did not say that they are inconsistent, hvX 
that we cannot see how they are consistent." 

■' And must we believe things which we do 
not understand, papa?" 

" I fancy I could mention a hundred thingt 
which you believe without understanding," aaii 
her father, smiling, " but one will be sufficient 
Do you understand how the volition in yourraindl 
to move your arm was conveyed to the muscles 
the arm ? In other words, how could your arm know 
that your mind willed it to move ; and why should 
this willing make it move?" 

" I am sure I cannot tell, papa." 

" Here is one thing, then, which you and every 
body else believe, without understanding. But 
this is not all ; we believe things which cannot . 
be proved by any argument or reasoning what- 
Lever." 

0, papa, you cannot mean so." 



" Yes, I do. Don't you believe in your own 
existence?'' 

" Yes, papa ; certainly." 

" Well, now, let me hear you prove it. Suppose 
a person should undertake to deny that you exist, 
how could you convince lim of it 1 " 

" O, papa, nobody would he so foolish as that, 
when he saw me right before his eyes." 

" That would he nothing to the purpose, if it 
were true ; but it is not. There hare been philo- 
sophers who have denied the existence of matter, 
and refused to admit the evidence of the senses. 
You must therefore leave all the senses out of the 
question, and prove your point by reasoning alone." 

Maria thought a little while. " I am sure I 
do not know how, papa," said she ; "and yet it is 
very strange ; an hour ago I should have thought 
it the easiest thing in the world to prove." 

" Those things which we believe most firmly, 
arc not those which admit of the clearest proof; 
on the contrary, many of them cannot be proved ; 
and we believe them because we cannot help it, 
that is, because God has so constituted our minds 
that we perceive their truth intuitively," 

" What other facts, besides our own existence, 
do we believe in this way, papa ? " 

" I will give you that for a subject of thought 
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till to-morrow, Maria. See if you can find any truth 
which you did not learn by experience, and which 
is not the result of reasoning, but which you have 
known ever since you can remember any thing 
about yourself." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Come lowly, and He will help thee. 



" Papa," Maria began the next evening, ** I 
cannot possibly think of any more truths of the 
kind you describe." 

" I did not expect you would be able to," re- 
plied her father ; " for though they are perfectly 
familiar to you in their application, or in the form 
of particular assertions, they have not occurred to 
you in an abstract form. But let me ask you a 
question. Do you believe that you are the same 
person now, that you were some months or years 
ago ? In other words, when I speak to you now, 
do I speak to the same Maria that I did last 
year, or to another person ?" 

Maria laughed. ** What an odd question, papa ! 
You do not believe that the Irish fairies changed 
me, like that story." 



"Do not go off to a story about Irish fairies 
HOW, my dear ; answer me yes, or no." 

" Yes, papa," • 

" Well, now prove it." 

'' Without the evidence of the senses, papa?" 

" Certainly. Besides, they would be of no use 
in this case. My eyes tell me that you have the 
same form and appearance that you had yesterday, 
but not by any means the same you had when 
an infant ; and I know that there is nut a particle 
of matter in your body now, that was in it a year 
ago. If, therefore, you are the same, the same- 
ness must exist in your mind ; and this I cannot 

" Well, papa, I declare I cannot prove this, 
any more than the other ; I will never think that 
I know any thing again." 

" Why, my dear, you know this, and are per- 
fectly sure of it. Remember, that knowing a 
thing does not necessarily imply the possibility 
of proving it. You know that you exist by con- 
scionsness, and this is a kind of evidence which 
neither requires nor admits any other to con- 
firm it." 

" Papa, I don't see what ^ this has to do with 
the subject we were talking of yesterday." 

" You will see directly. What I want to shew 






■oa is, ihat you have the same evidence that you 
are a free agent, which you have of youi 
islence, (', e. you are comc'ious of it. When you 
lift your arm, you are conscious that you do it 
voluntarily." 

" Yes, papa ; but then," resumed she, after a 
pause, " if you admit the evidence of consciouBneu 
in one case, why not in all? I am just as 
acious of having tried to love God, as I am that 
in other cases, I am free to act as I please ; and 
yet you do not receive this as a proof that I have 
tried." 

" Yes, my dear, I do admit, and always have 
done, that you have tried to do what you suppose 
is necessary to your salvation, and becaute it is 
necessary ; and there is the fault. What is i 
that God requires f That he should be loved fo 
himself, and because he is lovely, and because ou 
happiness requires that we should love him; fo 
if this be not the motive, it is not him that we 
love, but ouiselvcB. Da you understand this ? 

" Not quite, papa," 

"Suppose, for a moment, that love were de- 
pendant on volition ; in other words.that you could 
love by an act of your will ; and suppose that, 
seeing it was necessary for your happiness that 
you should love God, you should will to love 



hin), and should begin to do so, would that be 
love in reality, or would it be selfishness dis- 
guised ? Love is the very opposite of selfishness ; 
and to talk of loving because our happiness 
rei^uires it, is a contradiction in tcmis, and an im- 
possibility in point of fact. A person might pTe- 
tend to love another from this motive, or he might 
love as he loves money, or any thing else that 
contributes to his happiness ; but as to exercising 
any complacency, it would not be." 

" Yes, papa, I see what you mean now," said 
Maria, in a sorrowful tone. 

" You see, then, tliat you never could be con- 
scions of trying to feel love in tliis sense, because 
it never comes by trying. The only way in which 
it can be excited is, by presenting a lovely object; 
and then, unless the affections are perverted, love 
will spontaneously flow out." 

Then, papa, after all, I do not see what I am 
to do. It is very plain that love to God does 
not spring up in my heart spontaneously ; and if 
it cannot be excited by effort, how can I obtain 
it?" 

" In the first place, give up the idea that be- 
cause love cannot be avakened by direct effort, 
you are therefore free from blame for not exercising 
it. Recollect that it ought to be the spontaneous 
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growth of your heart, and that it is not so only 
proves yoor depravity. If you can be brought 
to feel and acknowledge this, one obstacle in the 
way of your loving God will be removed. You 
are unwilling to see that he is lovely, because if 
he is, you are unlovely. But only give up the 
pride of your heart, be willing to see that you 
are in the wrong, and you vnll be prepared to 
acknowledge that God is in the right, and to love 
him.*' 

" But even this, papa, I cannot do." 

" No, not of yourself; and I was going on to 

tell you how you might do it. God says, ' Let 

him (that is, the sinner,) take hold of my strengthf 

that he may make peace with me,* You will not 

be punished for not repenting by your own 

strength, but for rejecting the offered aid of the 

Holy Spirit. Go and fall down at the feet of the 

Saviour, and tell him that you know he deserves 

your love and gratitude ; that it is the fault of 

your own sinful heart that you do not love him ; 

yet acknowledge that you do not, and that you 

never shall of yourself; and beg him to send his 

Spirit to aid you. Do this sincerely, and I can 

promise that you shall not come away unblessed, 

for the Saviour has said, ' Him that cometh unto 

me I will in no wise cast out.*" 
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Maria sobbed out a request that ber father 
would pray with her ; and as he uttered in hia 
prayer the sentiments he had just recommended 
to her to adopt, her heart aeemed almost ready to 
join ; yet still it hung back. 

Tlie next morning, as Marin was watering her 
flowers, her father stood near, apparently observing 
her operations. She appeared to bestow particular 
attentions upon a rose-bush, from one stalk of 
which grew a half-opened bud. 

"Why do you do that, Maria?" asked her father, 
as she placed the bush in the sun. 

" Because, papa," she replied, surprised at the 
question, " it will open faster in the sun, and I 
want it to bloom before to-morrow, which is my 
birth-day, you know." 

" How foolishly you reason ! If it is decreed 
that the bud shall open, it wOl do so, of course, 
without your interference ; if it is not, no efforts 
of yours will avail lo make it." 

At the former part of this speech Maria looked 
at her father in amazement ; at its conclusion, she 
looked down, confused at finding her own weapons 
turned against her, and not knowing what reply 
to make. 

" The truth is, my dear," said her father, " that 
if your reasoning were ta be carried out into the 
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common affairs of life, it would destroy all activity 
at once, and men would sit down and fold their 
hands, and wait for the ravens to come and feed 
them, and for houses to grow up over their heads. 
Don't you see that this would be the result ? " 

" Yes, papa." 

*' The husbandman does not neglect to sow his 
•ecd, because he will have a harvest if God wills ; 
he knows that if God has decreed him a harvest 
he has also decreed that he shall use the means 
to obtain it. Therefore, if you sit still and do 
nothing, it will be evidence that God has not 
elected you to be saved, for he never decreed an 
end without the means.*' 

•* I don't know what is the reason, papa, but 
when I think of this, it seems to take away all 
hope from me." 

•• But why should you think of it at all, my dear ? 
You have nothing to do with God's decrees. Your 
concern is with his commands, and he commands 
you now to repent.** 

*rhi« >ras the result of all her conversations, 
Aud Yct it was just the result that Maria did not 
like/ 



CONCLUSION. 
" Thus afraid to Must hia grace, 



Then my stubborn hear! he broke, 

And subdued me to bis &way. 
By a simple nord he epoke — 

' Thy slna are done away." 

" But Heaven bad gifts for sinful men, 
I little hnen or tbought of tbeu, 
And on my nigbt of fear aud sin 
A ray of peace at last broke in — 
A blessed, briglu, benignant ray, 
The herald of eternal day." 

Makia was at this time about thirteen years 
old. Her father preached, one Sabbath, on the 
words of Elijah to the Israelites -. " How long 
halt ye between two opinions ? If the Lord be 
God, follow him, hut if Baal, then follow hira." 
In concluding his sermon, he urged all hia hearers 
to come to some determination immediately as to 
their conduct, in reference to eternity, and to 
commit their resolutions to w riting. If they were 
firmly resolved to make the salvation of their 
souls their first and chief concern, let this deter- 
mination be recorded as a witness against them 
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if they should fail to obserre it ; and if» on the 
contrary, the language of their hearts was, ** Not 
now, a little delay, a few more months or years 
of worldly pleasure," let this resolution be dis- 
tinctly expressed in writing, that none might 
encourage himself with the thought that he was on 
the side of religion because he had not expressly 
resolved against it. 

Maria was much affected, and wept abundantly 
during the sermon ; and when she returned, she 
took a piece of paper, and wrote on it — " I do so- 
lemnly resolve that I will make it my first object 
to secure the salvation of my soul; and that I will 
give myself no rest till I have reason to believe it 
secured. •* Maria." 

In pursuance of this resolution, Maria imme- 
diately commenced a course of religious duties, to 
which she strictly adhered. She prayed night 
and morning, with much apparent fervour and 
many tears ; read the Bible, and other religious 
books ; prayed with her little brothers and her 
sister, six years old ; and, in short, performed all 
the external duties of religion. The watchful 
care of her parents had, before, corrected many of 
the faults of her childhood ; others were naturally 
abandoned as she grew older, and others still she 
was able to subdue under the influence of the 
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poiverful motives wliich were now operating upon 
her mind. Let it be understood that 1 speak not 
of the feelings of the heart, hut of their outwaril 
raanifestation in the conduct. Her deportment, 
then, was generally cnrrect ; she found much 
pleasure in religious duties, and began to hope 
that her heart was changed. She commenced a 
diary, in which she recorded the state of her mind 
on different occasions, and which contained many 
professions of humility, and of earnest desires to 
he free from sin. Her parents could not but 
hope, though with trembling, that their prayers 
were answered, and that their dear Maria was 
now indeed made a subject of Divine grace. 

This state of things continued for several 
months, during which Maria's self-complacency 
was continually increasing, though she made the 
most humble confessions in her prayers, and 
repeatedly renounced all claim to any favour from 
God. However, at the end of this time her 
interest began gradually to decline ; devotional 
duties became wearisome, were imperceptibly 
shortened, and finally omitted ; she began to 
attend a day-school, where her attention was 
engrossed by her studies and companions, and 
her resolutions and hopes were forgotten. Still 
they had not been wholly useless. Maria had 
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' gained new experience of the deceitfuloesa of her 
heart, of its inconceivable depravity, of her utter 
inability to do any thirg right of lierself, and of 
the folly of most of her excuees. She became 
more distnistftil of herself, and, in conversatioHi 
with her father, did not, as usual, attempt aelf- 
justification, but lislened in silence when he told 
her that God only was right, and she tvhoQy 
wrong. 

The next summer Maria was presented by at 
friend with " Doddridge's Rise and ProgreBS 
beautifully bound. How much influence this latter 
circumstance- had in inducing her to read H, 
cannot be determined, but she began to read it 
attentively, though upon the Sabbath on] 
her time during the week was occupied 
school. To one unacquainted with the inconsii- 
tency of the human heart, it will appear almost, 
incredible, that, as regularly as the Sabbath 
turned, Maria should be full of the most pungent 
distress, and, during the week, as careles 
she had no soul. Yet so it was. The Sabbadt 
was spent in weeping, praying, and forminff 
resolutions, and on Monday morning she r 
remembered that she had lessons to prepare tot 
tchool, learned them, went to school, and thnt 
spent the day and week, until the next Sabbatif 
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renewed her distress. Her father almost began 
to despair of ever seeing her a Christian, and to 
fear that all her convictions would only harden 
her heart. 

The following winter a new change took place 
in her feelings. Her diatreas gave place to a 
conviction that she never should be saved, a. 
conviction which waa attended with a sort of 
quiet, almost sullen, despair. She supposed that 
the Spirit of God had forsaken her ; but the 
thought did not occasion distress ; she hstened 
in silence, and without, as usual, shedding tears, 
to all that was said to her, acknowledged its 
truth at least by her silence, but still seemed to 
be without feeling. She saw that her past ser- 
vices did not entitle her to the favour of God ; 
that they had heen prompted by self-love ; and 
that she should never he able, in any way, to 
entitle herself to his favour. She wondered that 
she had never seen this before, hut it excited no 
tumult in her mind, nO' enmity, no desires of 
self-justification. By degrees, the sort of sullen- 
ness which had at first accompanied the convic- 
tion that she was lost, gave place to a feeling not 
less desponding, hut more tender. As Braincrd 
remarks, (whose account of his feelings previous 
to bis conversion she hod read with intense 
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interett, on account of ita remarkable coinddeDCe 
with her own feelings,} she was "not distreased, 
but diacuDsolQte, as if nothing on earth t 
make lier happy." 

Her father had estahlished, many years before^ 
It meeting for those who were sufficiently inte?' 
resteil in religious suhjects to wish for coaversatioti' 
in regard to them ; but this meeting Maria ha3 
never attended. However, one afiemoon, at tl 
period of which we have been speaking, as hee 
father was going to this meeting, he proposed tc 
Mari.i to accompany him. She was surprised a 
t!ic proposal, and hardly knew what to do ; but 
there was no time for deliberation. Her father 
WHS waiting, and she accompanied him. 
took lier scat in a retired comer ; and with the 
same feeling of hopelessness which had so long 
been her companion, listened to the remarki 
which were made, as if they were intended fo* 
others, not for herself. 

The love of Christ was the theme of bet &thei:'l 
remarks — it was one on which he always do'* 
lighted to expatiate ; but on that afternoo 
was more than usuatly eloquent. His soul 
■eemed on fire with his subject ; one illustration 
r another was poured forth, and each t 

fed to the vividness of the impression. 




Maria forgot herself and her despondency ; 
she thought only of the Saviour who was pre- 
sented to her ; admiration, love, gratitude, and 
penitence, filled her heart; and when her father 
said, that if it were necessary to man's salvation, 
Christ would undergo all his suiferings again, a 
flood of tears hurst from her eyes ; she hid her 
face in her hands, and was ready to exclaim, 
"0, it is too much — too much! — such love to 
such a wretch 1" Her father, who had directed 
his remarks with special reference to her case, 
saw theu; effect. As soon as he spoke to her, on 
going from the house, the tears burst forth again, 
and she could only tell him that she was thinking 
of the love of Christ. This subject occupied her 
thoughts continually. Instead of complaining 
that she could not "make her heart love God," 
she wondered how slie had been able to help 
loving him. Instead of thinking herself unfortu- 
nate in not being able to obey the commands of 
God, she perceived that it was entirely her own 
fault that she had not done so sooner. 

Maria could not but be aware of this change in 
her feelings ; she could not but see that they 
were different at present from any she had ever 
experienced before ; and she began, though at 
first with trembling, to cherish the delightful hope 
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that her sins were pardoned. This hope was 
gradually strengthened ; and three months after- 
wards, she publicly acknowledged the Lord to be 
her God, and Jesus Christ her Saviour. 



THE END. 
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